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IMPROVED OUTLOOK FOR HEAVY HORSES 


The sensational price of 815,000 paid in Scotland last month for 
the hackney stallion Goldfinder VI (son of Danegelt that fetched 
$25,000 three years ago), is but one feature of the recent horse 
shows and sales at London. Even more remarkable were the 
recent sales there of the heavier breeds. Thirty-nine Shire horses 
brought an average of $715, with a top price of $2750 for a mare, 
and $2150 for a filly, while the Clydesdale sales were well attended 
and fair prices were paid. Our correspondence from the other side, 
which is eagerly watched by farmers and breeders here, indicates a 
decided revival in horse breeding ‘‘across the pond,” which cannot 
fail to have a beneficial reflex in this country. The Shire horse 
show just held at London, was excellent in every respect, with more 
horses and a larger attendance than for several seasons, and this 
breed is forging to the front for heavy and laborious work. Once 
more Lord Belper’s Rokeby Harold carried off the championship, 


For Week Ending March 28, 


1896 


having done so three times altogether—as a yearling, beating the 
renowned Victor Chief; as a three-year-old, vanquishing the cele- 
brated Vulcan; and this year, at four years of age, leaving behind 
him as reserve Mr T. Charnock’s Seldom Seen; at two years old he 
took the second place to Vulcan’s first. In the three-year-old class, 
Lord Middleton’s Calamite, the champion at the Darlington -Royal, 
was only fifth in his class—a sad fall. The competition among the 
‘“‘ladies” resulted in the championship going to Mr J. P. Cross’s 
Catthorpe Naxos, by Blangdon Victor, the reserve being Lord 
Rothschild’s Vulcan’s Flower, which won the cup last year in the 
younger classes. The champions and reserve animals, both male 
and female, were all four-year-olds. At this show three judges 
were appointed, two being selected for the first class. The second 
class was then taken by one of these two ana the third, thus secur- 
ing -an automatic change in judging. [The illustration of Rokeby 
Harold, thrice champion at the Shire horse show, is a drawing 
from a photograph taken specially for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. ] 
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WHEN, HOW AND WHY TO SPRAY 


Directions for making all kinds of insecticides and fungicides 
were given in our March 14 number, and numerous reputable deal- 
ers have advertised their excellent spray pumps in this journal. 
We now add below brief but complete directions (based on the best 
scientific results and largest practical experience) for spraying the 
various crops, to protect them against insects, blights, rot, or other 
fungi. By preserving these and previous issues of this journal, 
horticulturists will have constantly at hand just the information 
they will so often need as the season advances. Observe that for 
best results in some cases, spraying should be done before leaves 
start. Understand just what you are spraying for, do the work 
thoroughly and at the right times, and success is almost certain. 
All this is no longer an experiment, but at best much is to be 
learned only by actual experience. Where bordeaux mixture is 
advised before or just as leaves start, some prefer to spray with 
copper sulphate solution. 

ApPpLE.—For the round-headed and flat-headed borers, paint 
trunks and lower branches with a strong solution of soap contain- 
ing a little carbolic acid, or paint base of trees in fall with linseed 
oil and white lead. Old oyster-shell bark lice may be brushed off 
with same solution, but for young lice hatched in May or June, 
spray with kerosene emulsion. For codlin moth, tent caterpillar, 
cankerworm, bud moth, apple maggot, curculio, scab, or leaf 
blight, spray (1st) with bordeaux A just before leaves unfold; 2d, 
with bordeaux B, adding 1 lb paris green to 100 gals, just before 
blossoms open; 3d, with same as soon as petals have all fallen; 4th, 
bordeaux B in 10 to 14 days. Unless weather is moist and warm, 
favoring scab and blight, above will be sufficient, and if worms and 
caterpillars are not numerous, No 2 may be omitted; but if scab or 
blight is feared, spray with bordeaux B 2 to 4 weeks after No 4, 
and (5) with ammoniacal carbonate as fruit approaches maturity. 

Pear.—For codlin moth, scab, leaf and fire blight, 1, 2 and 3 
sprayings same as for apple; 4, bordeaux B in one or two weeks, 5, 
ammoniacal carbonate when fruit is nearly grown. For pear-tree 
psylla (the lice or nymphlike little insect that feeds in axil of leaf, 
secreting a ‘“‘Shoney-dew” that soon becomes blackened), (1) kerosene 
emulsion A when leaves open, or as soon as psylla is detected; 2, 
repeat in one or two weeks if the young insects begin to appear; 3d, 
kerosene 3 a week or so later. 

PeacH, NECTARINE, APRICOT.—-For curculio that attacks fruit, 
for leaf blight and fruitrot: 1, before buds swell, spray with copper 
sulphate solution or bordeaux A; 2, when fruit has set, bordeaux B 
with 1 lb paris green to 150 gals; 3, bordeaux B in two to four 
weeks; 4, when fruit is nearly grown, ammoniacal carbonate of cop- 
per; repeat No 3 in a few days if it seems necessary. The arsenate 
of lead formula is recommended in place of 1 lb paris green to 150 
gals water; even the latter may burn the tender foliage, while the 
great advantage of arsenate of lead is that it will not injure even 
the most delicate foliage. 

PLuM.—If attacked by scale, spray in fall, after leaves are off, 
with kerosene emulsion, and again in midwinter. Cut off much 
below every vestige of black knot, and spray with bordeaux in first 
warm days of spring, before the fungous growth starts up; 2, repeat 
just before flower buds open; 3, when fruit is set, bordeaux A with 
1 lb paris green to 100 gals; 4, in about a week or less, bordeaux B 
with 1 lb paris green to 150 gals; 5, as fruit ripens, ammoniacal 
carbonate. If the plum scale or San Jose scale hatch out, spray with 
kerosene emulsion. In addition to all this, many jar the trees every 
few days for curculios, catching them on sheets or with chickens, 

CHERRY.—For curculio, black knot, leaf blight and brown rot, 
spray as for the peach. For black lice or aphides, use kerosene A 
after the third application of bordeaux, spraying with utmost force 
into and under the curled leaves, where this insect is sheltered. 
For birds, tie in tree bright ribbons, shining tins, a windmill, etc. 

CURRANTS.—As soon as worms appear, spray with arsenites. 
If they reappear, repeat in a few days, adding bordeaux for mil- 
dew. When berries approach ripening, dust on hellebore or pyre- 
thrum. For borer, cut out and burn infested canes in fall. If 
yellow-lined currant bug attacks tips of new shoots, spray promptly 
with kerosene emulsion 1 to 5. For leaf spot, repeat the bordeaux 
at intervals of two weeks till fruit colors, and again after harvest; 
five applications applied in proper time, with ordinary rainfall, will 
surely protect against this disease; if necessary in bad cases to spray 
as fruit is about ripe, use ammoniacal copper carbonate, as it does 
not discolor fruit. 

GOOSEBERRY.—For worms and mildew, treat like currants; but 
for the third or fourth sprayings use 3 ozs of liver of sulphur in 10 
gals of water, as this does not discolor the fruit and is perfectly 
harmless. 

STRAWBERRY.—For black paria and leaf blight or rust: 1, Spray 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 





with bordeaux B and 1 lb paris green in 100 gals water as soon on 
growth begins; 2, bordeaux B with 1 lb of paris green to 150 gals 
just before the opening of the first flowers; 3, bordeaux B as soon 
as the fruit is gathered if the bed is to be fruited the second season 
although some recommend ammoniacal carbonate as first fruits one 
ripening. If rust remains, repeat bordeaux as frequently as neces. 
sary, ond newly set fields for next year’s fruiting should be sprayed 
with it at intervals of from three to four weeks after they begin to 
set runners. 

RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY.—For spring and fall orange rust, 
anthracnose, and leaf blight, cut out badly diseased canes; 1, spray 
with bordeaux A just before growth begins; 2, bordeaux B just ag 
the blossoms open; 3, repeat as soon as fruit is gathered, and again 
at intervals of from two to three weeks if rust appears. 

GRAPES.—For the rose bug, anthracnose, black rot and downy 
mildew: 1, Spray with bordeaux A before buds unfold; 2, bordeaux 
A with 1 lb of paris green to 100 gals just before blossoms open; 3, 
repeat as soon as grapes have set—in from 5 days to two weeks; 4, 
bordeaux B in 2 or 4 weeks, according to the weather; 5, ammonia. 
cal carbonate when fruit is nearing first stages of coloring, and 
earlier if downy mildew appears. 

QuiINcE.—For biack leaf, fire blight and leaf spot: 1, Spray 
when blossom buds appear, with bordeaux; 2, when fruit has set, 
bordeaux with arsenites. Repeat bordeaux at intervals of two or 
three weeks if blight appears; use ammoniacal carbonate if fruit 
is ripening. 

NurRSERY StTock.—For fungous diseases, leaf blights, etc: When 
the first leaves appear, spray with bordeaux, and repeat at inter- 
vais of about two weeks from three tosix times. This mixture isa 
specific, especially against the troublesome cherry-leaf blight. 

CABBAGE.— When worms or lice (aphides) are first seen, spray 
thoroughly with kerosene emulsion, and again in a week or ten 
days if they are not heading. After another week, if heading, 
sprinkle with water, heating it to 130,° repeating the kerosene emul- 
sion in a fortnight if necessary. If the piants are smail when 
the worms first appear, some spray with arsenites, but this should 
not be repeated a second time, for fear of some poison being left in 
the head. 

PoTaTo.—To prevent scabby tubers, soak the cut seed 14 to 3 
hours in a solution of 2 to 24 ozs of corrosive sublimate (a deadly 
poison) in 16 gals of water; avoid stable manure, use fertilizers; on 
some soils, ashes, lime, etc, seem to promote this scab fungus, 
Spray with arsenites when beetles first appear, repeat every two or 
three weeks, and when vines are two-thirds grown combine 100 
gals bordeaux B with 1 lb paris green, to protect against blight as 
well as potato bugs and beeties; make the solution stronger—150 
gals—if the pests do not readily quit. 

TomMATO.—For rot or blight, whether under glass or out of doors, 
spray with bordeaux A at first appearance, repeating in a few days 
if diseases are not checked. When set out in the field, a spraying 
with bordeaux is always advisable. If the diseases persist, use 
ammoniacal copper carbonate after fruit is well formed. 

Brean.—For pod spot, anthracnose, or rust, spray with bordeaux 
A when third leaf expands, and repeat every 10 days or two weeks 
about three times. 





HEROIC TREATMENT OF AN INFESTED ORCHARD 


WILLIAM DOUGALL, EASTERN NEW YORK 


The leaf miners, very minute worms that work in the body of 
the leaf between the upper and lower surfaces, began to operate in 
my apple orchard in 1892. No material damage was done that year, 
but in 1893 the trees were nearly denuded of foliage, which result 
was fully attained in 1894, the few leaves remaining being only at 
the tips of the limbs, while the fruit was small, highly colored, and 
ripened prematurely. As the larve remain in the leaf all winter to 
come to perfection in the spring, Dr Lintner recommended as & 
remedy the burning of the leaves. I started to pursue this plan, 
but after raking over two or three acres decided to abandon it and 
plow up the orchard. 

Five acres were plowed that fall, the remaining ten last spring. 
Twenty loads of stable manure to the acre was plowed under in 
each case, and I treated the five acres of fall plowing, where 
mainly Spitzenburg trees grow, to 200 lbs of muriate of potash to 
the acre. The spring plowing received, in addition to the stable 
manure, 600 bushels of unleached wood ashes. Baldwins and other 
varieties grow on the latter plat. I hesitated about cropping the 
ground, but finally drilled in six rows of fodder corn between each 
two rows of trees on the fall plowing. The spring plowing was 
divided into two plats of about equal area, on one of which fodder 
corn was sown broadcast, and on the other crimson clover. I had 
before manured for the benefit of my apple trees; I now manured 
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FRUITS 


for my Crop, using 100 lbs cottonseed meal and 100 lbs bone meal to 
the acre. s 

As to results: The leaf miner did not make its appearance at all 
in’95. The Spitzenburg trees on the fall plowing, bending under 
their load of fine fruit, resembled weeping willows, and the crop of 
fodder was extremely heavy. There was not a heavy crop of 
apples on the spring plowing, but I secured a large crop of fodder 
corn, and the growth of crimson clover was as fine as I ever saw. 
Whether or not the latter will be winterkilled, is as yet hard to 
say; but I will lose nothing in any event, as the clover will leave 
more than its cost in nitrogen if it does not come up at all. 








A NEW CURRANT 





While for many years there has been but little improvement in 
currants—and this came almost exclusively from the other side of 
the Atlantic — within recent years 
American fruit growers have realized 
tne great importance of this fruit asa 
marketcrop. Several intelligent experi- 
menters have made a specialty of cur- 
rants, and have succeeded in producing 
some new varieties of unusual excel- 
lence. Mr Jacob Moore of Wyoming Co, 
N Y, the originator of the Brighton 
grape, the Bartlett-Seckel pear, and 
other valuable fruits, has in recent years 
devoted himself particularly to the im- 
provement of the currant, of which, by 
judicious crossing, he has produced sev- 
eral excellent varieties, the best of which 
he considers the Red Cross, which is now 
being introduced by the Green’s Nursery 
Co. As seen in our illustration, the 
clusters are long and well-necked, and 
the berries very large. Prof Beach, of 
the New York experiment station, de- 
scribes the fruit as ‘‘of large size; stem 
long between cane and bunch; fruit a 
shade darker than Fay, but lighter then 
Cherry; averaging larger than Fay; very 
mild; sub-acid for a red currant; clus- 
ters larger than Cherry. The flavor is 
less sprightly than either Fay or 
Cherry.” All those who have seen and 
tested this new currant are well pleased 
with it, and from all that we can learn it 
is certainly worthy of extensive trials, 

RED CROSS CURRANT The impetus given the culture of small 
fruits this season is pronounced, as shown elsewhere in our columns, 
and this new variety will no doubt receive further consideration at 
the hands of growers. 








TRAINING GRAPEVINES 


WILLIAM D. BARNES 





When grape growing was commenced in the United States 
there was no established method of training the vine. The few 
grapevines that had been grown for family use were trained to the 
sides of buildings, or over arbors. For field culture, the need of a 
different system was imperative. Some vineyardists tried the 
European plan of short pruning and training toa single stalk, but 
the difference in the habit of the native and foreign species made 
this method impracticable. Many devices were invented and various 
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FIG 1. THE KNIFFIN SYSTEM, SECOND OR THIRD YEAR 

Methods experimented with, but after the careful study of the 
Tequirements of the native American grapevines, the Kniffin 
system was adopted over the greater part of the United States. 

This system was originated and practiced by one of the pioneers 
of grape growing in the Hudson River valley. William Kniffin of 
Clintondale, N Y, after much consideration adopted the system of 
training the vine to two wires suspended and stretched, the one 
about three and a half, the other about six feet from the ground. 
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A single main stalk is grown from the ground to the upper wire. 
All buds or branches are broken from this except four, the growth 
from which is trained to grow along the wires. Usually two are 
left just below each wire, and as each shoot grows it is loosely fas- 
tened to the wire, one in each direction from the main stalk, form- 
ing four arms, as seen in Fig 1. The next year each of these arms 
is to be cut back to from four to eight buds, according to the vigor 
of the vine. These shortened arms are to be firmly tied to the wire, 
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FIG 2. THE KNIFFIN SYSTEM, THIRD OR FOURTH YEAR 





and the shoots springing from each bud encouraged to hang down 
with their clusters of growing grapes, as shown in Fig 2. This sys- 
tem of training the vine is believed to be the most economical and 
one of the most successful known, and is almost exclusively used 
in the Hudson River valley. 

Modifications of the Kniffin system.—One of these is the “‘trunk 
system,” where two stalks are grown from root, and two arms 
trained from the one to the lower, and from the other to the upper 
wire. The umbrella training, where the trunk is tied to each wire, 
and two arms with nine to fifteen buds each are left at the upper 
wire, and none suffered to grow at the lower one; these long arms 
are, near their base, fastened to the upper wire and then bent down 
and the top fastened to the lower wire. This method finds consider- 
able favor. The overhead or arbor Kniffin, is another popular modi- 
fication of this system. The overhead arbor is formed by spiking 
cross-bars three feet in length at right angles to the row, to posts set 
in the row of vines, about six feet from the ground. Three wires are 
stretched the length of the row, and fastened equidistant on these 
cross-bars. The vine is trained without branches to the center 
wire, and six arms are trained, one in each direction on each wire. 
This method allows working both ways with a horse, and the fruit 
hangs below the foliage, and when ripening, becomes more perfectly 
covered with bloom, it is claimed, than when grown by any other 
system of training. The cross-wire system has small posts set by 
each vine; a single wire runs from post to post in each direction, 64 ft 
from the ground. The trunk of the vine is tied to the post, and 
four arms are trained, one along each wire. Lighter posts are re- 
quired by this system than by any other, but the posts at the ends 
of the rows have to be braced oranchored. It admits working each 
way with a horse. This system is of recent introduction, and pos- 
sesses considerable merit. 





A New Fruit-Tree Borer.—About 10 years ago a new beetle, 
Agrilus sinuatus, was brought from Europe to the orchards of New 
Jersey and other parts of the Atlantic coast. A. Kepplemann, a 
subscriber, informs us that the larve of this beetle are doing serious 
damage to apple, pear and other fruit trees. The young bark on 
the trunk of the trees is infected with white worms. These beetles 
have been studied by Entomologist J. B. Smith of New Jersey, who 
suggests the filling of the bark crevices with clay, or some sticky 
material, so that the eggs cannot be laid therein during June and 
July. Entomologist J. A. Lintner of New York has suggested the 
use of a spray of thick bordeaux mixture for the same purpose. 
This pest is now known as the sinuate pear borer, and was fully 
illustrated and described in this journal for Feb 2, 1895. 

De Not Plant Fruits, expecting to make money from them, unless 
you can enjoy and love their culture; have a taste for and belief 
in the fruits first, and then, by planting right varieties and giving the 
most thorough culture, liberal feeding, judicious pruning and thin- 
ning of the fruit at the proper time, with honest packing, and taste- 
ful display in the market, you will make sure of liberal rewards. 
Markets are overstocked with medium and low-grade goods, but 
there is an ever-increasing demand for very choice products. <A 
farmer located in the northeastern section of the United States, 
within easy access of the best markets, is the best situated for profit- 
able fruit frowing of any in the country.—{J. H.Hale, Connecticut. 





Care is of more importance than the name of the fruit. 
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CARE OF MILK FROM NEWLY-CALVED COWS 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, WISCONSIN 


Perhaps the most common and mischievous use to which this 
immature milk is put, is in sending it to the cheese or butter fac- 
tory, or converting it into butter at home. Mixed with older milk, 
it readily escapes detection, but its bad results are found in the 
cheese or butter made therefrom. In my early days of cheese 
making, how many times I have been annoyed by its presence, and 
found it so difficult to locate the transgressing patron. Dairymen 
have their own ideas on the subject, and I have found many who 
thought the cheese maker more nice than wise in his exactions. At 
present there is a decided improvement in this matter. Dairymen 
delinquent in the past are now taking a more sensible view of what 
should constitute pure, wholesome milk. This is the happy result 
of that steady improvement and progression in dairy knowledge 
that is taking place all over the land. Still, there is much to preach 
against, and will be until we have a radical reform in stable man- 
agement. Those who practice summer dairying, and have cows 
come into milk while yet confined in the stable, do not, as a rule, 
sustain as perfect milk quality as winter dairymen. I mean they 
do not in the late winter and early spring, because their stables are 
constructed and the cows managed more on a plan of keeping dry 
stock than cattle in milk. When we get rid of the dark, filthy, 
foul-smelling stables, in which so many cows are compelled to 
calve and secrete milk at this season, we shall have vastly improved 
spring milk, cheese and butter, and made a marked decrease in 
bovine tuberculosis. Add to this improvement a complete banish- 
ment of colostrum milk from parturient cows, except for calf 
feeding, and a great dairy reform will have been accomplished. 

I consider this subject a very important one, because spring 
cheese, principally through poor milk, is usually a reproach on 
good cheese making. Take better care of the cows when they 
become new milkers; it will pay. Two-thirds of the disorders that 
follow are due to neglect or mismanagement. Strong, healthy 
cows, inhabiting sanitary stables, seldom abort, or do badly after 
natural calving. Give good common sense care, and they will sel- 
dom need veterinary attention. The better care given the udder in 
the first few days subsequent to calving, the more profitable the 
cow will be the ensuing season. It is very easy for a cow to lose a 
teat, by which the value of a cow is reduced one-fourth or a third. 
The ordinary precaution of keeping the udder emptied and free 
from inflammation would have prevented this, Keep both eyes 
on the cows, and see that they lack no needful attention. 








Device for Smoothing Ground.—Many people sow their grain and 
cover it with the harrow simply. A good brush and a rough roller 
ought to follow the harrowing, but much better than the simple har- 
rowing (which leaves 
the land in ridges to 
dry out rapidly ), is an 
arrangement like that 
illustrated in the en- 
graving. A heavy, 
wide plank is attached 
to the rear of the har- 
row; the ridges are 
thus leveled, and any lumps that may have been left are pulverized. 
But, best of all, the soil is pressed down over the seed, causing it 
to sprout more rapidly, and giving it a better chance to get hold of 
the ground with its roots. 





IMPROVED SMOOTHING HARROW 


The Best Way to Cut Seed Potatoes is a problem upon which no 
two farmers agree and concerning which numberless experiments 
have been tried by farmers generally, as well as by experiment 
stations. Results at all the stations have been carefully studied by 
J. F. Duggar, who concludes (Farmers’ Bulletin No 35, U S depart- 
ment of agriculture) that it is more “important to cut the tuber 
into compact pieces of nearly uniform size than to so shape the 
pieces as to have a definite number of eyes on each set. No piece 
should be entirely devoid of eyes, and the majority of the seed 
pieces should be large enough to support at least two eyes, and bet- 
ter three or more.” The yield from planting the seed or bud end 
is larger than from the stem or butt end of the tuber, the eyes on 
the seed end being first to germinate, and hence of especial impor- 
tance when an early crop is desired. The total yield increases 
with every increase in the size of seed pieces from the single eye to 
the whole potato; this increase occurs both in the large and in the 
small potatoes, but chiefly in the latter. The net yield of salable 
potatoes increases with every increase in the size of seed piece from 
one eye to the half potato. ‘The half potato affords a larger net 
salable crop than the whole potato, on account of the excessive 


SPRING WORK 


ON THE FARM 


amount of seed required in planting entire tubers. Taking the 
average,of many experiments, it was found that for every 100 bu of 
net salable crop grown from single eyes, there were 114 bu from 
2-eye pieces, 131 bu from quarters, and 139 bu from halves, but 
only 129 bu from planting whole potatoes. These results favor the 
use of halves as seed pieces if seed potatoes and crops are assumed 
to be of equal value per bushel, but when seed potatoes command a 
very high price, quarters may be used to advantage. It is better to 
place in one hill one large piece than several very small ones of the 


. Same aggregate weight. Small potatoes can sometimes be used for 


seed with profit, in which case they should be planted whole, 
Leading growers are careful to select for seed medium to large 
tubers of good shape, and their example should be followed.” 





THE CARE OF COWS BEFORE CALVING 


A. A. SOUTHWICK 


Actual experiment proves (although it makes her look rather 
rough) that the best plan for a few weeks prior to calving is to give 
the cow the run of an open yard night and day, with a shelter to 
run under, feeding her from a rack kept supplied with lowland or 
meadow hay, and some cornstalks, with a bite of good rowen once 
a day. If you can afford a peck a day of vegetables of any kind, it 

vill be right in the line of good management. Place a lump of 
mineral salt in the rack. Give a plentiful supply of good, pure 
fresh water at all times, I don’t believe in grain of any kind after 
a cow goes dry, unless in exceptional cases, where an animal is very 
much reduced by overproduction of milk and by hard fare while 
giving milk. If you will follow the directions given, my word for 
it, your cow will give you a great deal of satisfaction during the 
summer. 

Do not be ina hurry to give her grain after she calves, for if she 
is a good one she will return you more without it than with it for 
two or three weeks. The perfection of summer feed for a cow is 
good rich pasture, of a variety of grasses; and for winter, good early- 
cut hay and rowen, sweet-corn fodder for variety run through the 
fodder cutter, vegetables, a little grain, and good, pure spring water 
at will. Also provide a comfortable, well-ventilated, well-beddedc 
stable, and the cow will do ker best for you. . 





The Importance of Color in Barley intended for brewing purposes 


can scarcely be overestimated. It is as necessary this should 
be right, with freedom from dark stains, as it is that the grain 
should be plump aud heavy. These requirements can be best 
attained only by beginning right and so continuing until the crop 


is secured, threshed, screened and placed in the bin. Cultivation is 
most satisfactory i good, healthy soil, many successful growers 
preparing the ground in the autumn, thence turning over the sur- 
face in the spring before seeding, which ought to be completed as 
early as practicable. As barley is inclined to lodge, barnyard 


_ manure, if used, should be well rotted, applied sparingly in the fall 


and plowed under. [f the seed is sown rather thickly, the plant 
growth will not be too luxuriant with resultant unequal maturing 
of grains. In the barley districts of Europe, where grown most 
successfully, the seed is drilled in rows three to four feet apart, that 
good light may be secured, this favoring the production of a grain 
rich in nitrogen. Some apply in the spring a small quantity of 
nitrate of soda—say a little more than 100 Ibs peracre. Rains at 
harvest time are liable to stain the grain dark. If stacked, do not 
mix the heads with the base of the sheaves, as this will prevent 
uniformity of color, a point so much demanded by malisters. 

Selecting Breeding Stock.--'The best layers in the flock that have 
been kept without males should have been “spotted” before now, 
and the breeding pen or pens should be mated this month. If males 
were not selected last fall to use in the breeding pens, they should 
be bought now. Visit some breeders’ yards who you know keep 
good stock, and pick out the birds you want, keeping in mind what 
you want of them and what females they are to be mated with. 
Upon the judicious selection of males the success of the breeding 
season depends. Kuy none but strong, healthy birds, vigorous, 
well-grown, shapely, and typical of the breed. 

As to Forage Crops.—The extreme drouth of the past season has 
been the principal cause of failure in forage crops. The clover 
beetle is destroying this crop; but one harvest can be secured, and 
the plant then turned under. Alfalfa is a good crop to grow under 
present conditions, but it requires richer land than red clover. 
Millet is quite satisfactory where a crop is wanted in one season. 
Its hay is a little coarse, but it makes quite good fodder.—_{A. A. 
Crozier, Michigan Agricultural College. 
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The latest scheme to run up expenses in 
country towns is the bill before the New 
York legislature to increase the pay of town 
clerks and town boards. Kill it. 


Raimi ees 

American beef in England may now secure 
full recognition of its excellent merits from 
consumers as well as dealers, if a measure 
just introduced in parliament becomes a law. 
This proposes to compel dealers in foreign 
ments to so mark them. Well and good. 
Too long have conscienceless English trades- 
men labeled our prime beef ‘‘Scotch,’’ ena- 
bling them to ask a fancy price because of 
this. 


—— 

A good deal of wild talk has been indulged 
in concerning the comparatively new crop, 
canaigre. As a matter of fact, this plant is 
apparently confined to the semi-arid region 
of the great plains and can hardly be grown 
elsewhere at a profit. An elaborate article 
covering the whole subject in an authorita- 
tive manner is a leading feature in our West- 
erm Edition AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST this 
week, a copy of which will be mailed from 
this office on receipt of five cents. 

—— 

‘*They have raised the taxes on my farm 
from $39 in 1881 to $116 this year,’’ is the 
complaint of a farmer living on the outskirts 
ofa growing town Here is an important 
question The productiveness or market 
value of ths farm is probably not much more 
than it was 15years ago. It can hardly be 
said that the better market afforded for its 
produce is a fair offset of this enormously in- 
creased taxation, for the market is liberally 
supplied with produce from other sections as 
well as from near at hand. It is a serious 
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question how far such farms ought to be tax- 
ed for the expensive public improvements and 
official extravagance of the center of the town. 
This is a feature of the tax problem that in 
its way is quite as important to many a farm- 
er as are those aspects of the question that 
receive far more attention. 


The Planting of a Tree. 


If he be a ‘‘benefactor of his race who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where 
only one blade grew before,’’ how much more 
must he benefit the world who plants that 
which shall continue to grow in beauty and 
in strength, and become of still greater ben- 
efit to the world as the years go on! 
There is something grand, and something 
sad, in the planting of a tree. It is grand 
because it is a benefit bestowed upon, anda 
jabor performed for, those who shall come af- 
ter us; it is sad because our own eyes shall 
not see the results of the work we do. 

And who may know the unmeasured good 
the planting of a single tree may do?- As 
time goes on, and the sun smiles upon it, and 
the clouds weep over it, and gentle winds ca- 
ress it, it shall spread out its leafy hands 
toward lreaven as in prayer, and be to every 
heart ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
The birds shall build their nests among its 
branches, and fill the palpitating air with 
melody; beneath its cooling shade when sum- 
mer suns shine warm, the laugh of children 
shall resound; the sturdy tread of manhood 
shall be heard and the tottering steps of the 
aged shall loiter there. Perhaps, upon the 
soft, green carpet beneath its shade fond lov- 
ers shall plight their troth; the happy bride 
shall laugh out beneath its trembling ‘leaves, 
in very joy to be alive, and love. Perhaps, 
too, beneath its shade, grown wide and deep, 
there may be dug, some day, a grave,in which 
shall lie, in dreamless sleep,the beautiful and 
good. Then shall the tree ward winter’s 
storms and summer’s heat from off that 
grave, and bend as in ‘‘perpetual benedic- 
tion, above the silent dead.’’ And so, 
through the chills of many winters and the 
heats of many summers, the tree we plant 
to-day shall tremble in the wind and glisten 
in the sun; while generations come and pass 
on to return no more, it shall year by year 
renew its vigor, and live on. 

Grander than any dead granite is the more 
lasting monument of a living tree; sweeter 
than any chiseled words is the rustling of its 
leaves; better than the lifeless formula 
‘‘Here lies the body’’ is the fact that some- 
where there lives a_ tree that some 
hand, now perhaps, alas for it! only dust, 
planted long, long ago, that the living might 
rejoice in its beauty and worth. 

tn Eee eee 

‘‘What is best for us to do, and what is the 
best grain to raise?’’ is the pointed question 
asked by an esteemed subscriber Now the 
man does not exist who can answer this 
guestion to the satisfaction of the half million 
or more farmers who read our columns. The 
answer must depend upon each individual’s 
circumstances, including his soil, location, 
experience and other reasons of a personal 
nature, and upon the kind of farming practic- 
ed in that section, as well as upon general 
conditions affecting agriculture and prices, 
demand and supply. We are doing our best 
to help each farmer answer this question for 
himself by printing reports from farmers as 
to their plans for 1896, from dealers as to 
what farmers are buying, and also by fur- 
nishing the latest, best and most accurate 
data from week to week about market and 
crop conditions throughout this country, to- 
gether with conditions abroad that may in- 
fluence the present or future value of Ameri- 


can produce. We are searching out those 
crops that pay in various localities, and tell- 
ing how to grow n We are constantly 


endeavoring to keep our readers posted upon 
how, when an: where to sell to the best ad- 
vantage, or {ie best methods of converting 
their produ ve into cash if not sold directly. 
It seems 10 us that along these lines, farmers 
must work their way out. gut after all is 
said and done, each individnal must decide 
his course for himself, and if he gets posted 
and keeps posted and uses good judgment, 
his decision in most cases will be the best 
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that could be made. The man who under- 
takes offhand to tell farmers just what to do 
in these times is a quack to be avoided.. 

Farmers are not discarding silos, if we may 
judge from the returns to our inquiries thus 
far received. Fully 95 per cent of these re- 
plies are enthusiastic in praise of silos and 
silage. Especially is this true of reports 
from users of silos in sections that were 
drouth stricken last year, where hay and oth- 
er forage crops failed, but ensilage corn grew 
to perfection. It is very evident that the silo 
has not only come to stay, but many thonu- 
sands will be built this year all over the coun- 
try. We do not recollect anything that might 
be called a new departure in farming 
which has so generally demonstrated 
its usefulness and increased in _ pop- 
ularity as the years go on. There is, how- 
ever, much to learn about this subject, and 
there are some who have discarded silos or 
have had unfavorable results from the use of 
silage. All these data we hope to bring out in 
the present investigation and invite brief re- 
plies from all interested, upon the bad or 
weak points of the silo system as generally 
practiced and what improvements or new 
points have been learned of late years that 
will be a benefit to farmers in growing* or 
harvesting crops for silage this year. 

a 

Interest in the beet sugar industry is taking 
active form in the middle states, and is keener 
than ever at the west. Representative Charles 
F. Tupper of the second district, Broome 
county, has introduced a bill inthe New York 
legislature to pay a bounty of one cent per 
pound on all sugar produced within this state 
from beets grown in New York. If it  be- 
comes a law, Binghamton capitalists stand 
ready to equip a sugar factory at that place, 
provided farmers will contract to grow sev- 
eral thousand acres of beets. This crop has 
been grown in an experimental way upon the 
intervale land in our central New York val- 
ley, with satisfactory results in yield and 
sugar content. But to compete with foreign 
cane sugar, or with the government-aided beet 
sugar of Europe, the industry in our mid- 
die states can only be made profitable with a 
state bounty, unless the tariff is satisfactorily 
adjusted. Tn the latter event, the competi- 
tion of the beet sugar industry in our own 
western states is io be reckoned upon. We 
would like to see the Tupper bill passed, and 
advise our readers to write their senators and 
representatives at Albany to urge its speedy 


enactment. 
Sc 


Rapidly increasing interest is taken in nut 
culture throughout the United States. So 
far there is no bvok on this subject, but the 
Orange Judd Company will soon bring out a 
most excellent work covering it. It is being 
written by Andrew 8S. Fuller, the well-known 
horticultural authority, and is the result of a 
lifetime’s observation and experience, in- 
cluding all the more recent results in the cul- 
ture of nuts new and old in all parts of this 
and other countries. We make this announce- 
ment now that those interested in nut culture 
may send us their names to receive a com- 
plete description of the book as soon as 
ready. It will be the one standard e° thority 
on the whole subject of nut culture. 

TT 

The English parliament is devoto,;; more 
than usual attention to agricultural n atters. 
It is too much for English farmers to expect 
a tariff on foreign grain, hops and meats, 
however, and any direct aid they will secure 
will probably be in the way of lower taxes 
and rents, and possibly better facilities for 
cheaply marketing produce, as outlined in 
our news columns some time ago. Their de- 
mand that government refund their mort- 
gages at a lower rate of interest is also being 
pushed. 


 —_ —= 

Likes Commercial Agriculture—The largest 
milkman and one of the most successful farm- 
ers in Schenectady county, N Y, is Mr Frank 
Sager, who authorizes our local representa- 
tive, Mr W. T. Becker, to quote him as fol- 
lows: ‘‘AmpricaAn AGRIcULTURIST has saved 
me lots of money, especially the commercial 
department. By watching that. T know just 
when to buy my feed, which I doin carload 
lots.’* 
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F tHe News. 


Working for Silver. 








A conference of republican senators who 
voted for free coinage of silver and eastern 
manufacturers, was held at Washington. There 
were present also Congressmen Hartman of 
Montana, Allen of Utah and Wilson of Idaho. 
Among the prominent manufacturers and 
others who spoke in favor of the linking of 
protection and bimetalism were President 
Dornan of the Manufacturers’ club, of Phil- 
adelphia; James Dobson, the great carpet 
manufacturer; Richard Campion, manufac- 
turer of yarns; and Editor Charles Heber 
Clark of the Manufacturer. The incidental 
mention of the name of J. Donald Cameron 
for the nomination for. the presidency met 
with cordial approval. 

Resolutions looking to an international 
monetary conference were introduced simulta- 
neously in the parliamentary bodies of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Austria. In the 
English house of commons, which has an 
enthusiastic bimetallic committee of 134 mem- 
bers, the chancellor of the exchequer stated 
that he was willing to go into an internation- 
al monetary conference and agree to anything 
reasonable. He added however that the Unit- 
ed Kingdom would not abandon the gold 
standard, and pronounced the 16 to 1 ratio as 
dishonest. Arthur J. Balfour favored the 
resolution, which was passed without objec- 
tion. This measure declares the commons to 
be of the opinion that the instability of the 
relative values of gold and silver, since the 
action of the Latin Union in 1873, has proved 
injurious to the best interests of the country 
and urged the government to do all in its 
power to secure by internationa! agreement 
a stable monetary par of excrange between 
gold and silver. The London press applaud- 
ed the chanceilor’s declaration on the gold 
standard. 

Tn the French chamber the bimetalic reso- 
lution was promptly signed by 347 of the 584 
deputies. 





Popular Election of Senators. 





‘The movement for the «lection of national 
senators by popular vote aas received an im- 
petus from the recent deadlock in the Ken- 
tucky legislature, and the contest occasioned 
by last year’s deadlock in the legislature of 
Delaware. Several seats in the last senate 
were vacant in consequence of similar dead- 
locks. A constitutional amendment for the 
election ot senators by the people has been 
reported in the senate, the elections commit- 
tee voting 5to4in its favor. A two-thirds 
maj rity is required for its passage in the 
sen: te and the house, and two-thirds of the 
states must pass upon it favorably before it 
becomes part of the constitution. Whether 
the popular election of senators would elevate 
the tone of the senate can be known only af- 
ter it is tried. 


England’s Errand in Egypt. 








The first news of England’s expedition up 
the Nile te the Soudan was interpreted as 
meaning a movement in aid of Italy and for 
purposes of English expansion in Africa. 
Then came the announcement of’ the govern- 
ment,,through Secretary Curzon, that a vast 
horde of the fanatical and barbarous der- 
vishes was pouring northward from the Sou- 
dan and threatening the whole of Egypt, and 
that these savages and the victory-flushed 
Abyssinians, aided and abetted by Russia, if 
let loose would drive out the English who 
now govern Egypt, and carry devastation in 
their path. Egypt is a region of growing 


value commercially, and England will let go 
her foothold, acquired from 


France, only at 
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great cost. That she should brave the wrath 
of France and Russia now means that she has 
the triple alliance (Germany, Austria and 
Italy) behind her. Thus the European pow- 
ers take sides once mure on the old lines. As 
English influence is all that stands between 
civilization and the worst kind of barbarism 
in Egypt, the western world is disposed to 
favor a continuance of English occupation. 

In the British house of commons the Nile 
expedition is approved by a majority of 268. 
The expedition is in charge of Gen Wolseley, 
the head of the army, who failed in his expe- 
dition of 11 years ago when he went to the 
Soudan in the effort to rescue Gen ‘‘Chinese”’ 
Gordon. 





Edison’s Latest Miracle.—Edison is said to 
have succeeded in penetrating the entire hu- 
man frame wita the X rays, so that a physi- 
cian can see every organ in the body at a glance 
and diagnose a case of disease with his eye. 
The ‘‘wizard’’ places his cathode light be- 
hind the patient, and a fluorescent screen 
made of tungstate of calcium on the other side. 
Looking through the screen one sees the in- 
terior of the body, skeleton and all, clearly re- 
vealed. 


The Struggle in Cuba.—An expedition from 
Tampa Bay, Fla, containing the largest sup- 
ply of munitions yet received by the rebels of 
Cuba, is said to have reached the shores of that 
island in safety. There were 98 men, includ- 
ing members of prominent families of Havana. 








Carlisle and Silver.—Secretary Carlisle de- 
clares, in reply to criticisms of Congressman 
Crisp, that in the conduct of his office he has 
not discriminated against silver, but that the 
policy of the treasury department has been to 
encourage its use. ‘‘Greater efforts,’’ says Mr 
Carlisle, ‘‘have been made to keep silver 
coins in circulation than to keep gold coins 
in circulation.’’ He explains at length in a 
letter to Representative Patterson of Tennes- 
see the practice of the government in paying 
out the metals. 


Secretary Morton and the Seeds.—Secretary 
Morton is having proposals prepared, which 
will be sent to seed men throughout the 
country, inviting bids for furnishing the de- 
partment with seeds in accordance with the 
recent enactment of congress. A new feature 
is that the bidders will be asked to supply 
the seeds already put up in packages, ready 
for shipment. This arrangement will obviate 
the necessity of the employment of a large 
corps of women who formerly composed the 
seed division. The secretary says that by 
net having such a force, the government will 
be able to buy for the same money 25 per cent 
more seed. The amount of money which has 
been appropriated is about $129,000. Itis esti- 
mated that there will be about 10,000,000 pack- 
ages of seeds, aud two-thirds of these will be 
subjected to orders of senators and represent- 
atives. Seeds from each and every package 
will be tested at the department of agricul- 
ture. The new system cannot be put in ope- 
ration for this year’s crops. 





A Ship Canal, to connect the Great lakes 
with the Atlantic ocean, is projected by par- 
ties who ask congress for a charter for the 
Maritime canal company of North America. 
They ask for no bonus of any sort, but seek 
authority to construct a canal with a channel 
26 feet deep and 300 feet wide. <A bill was in- 
troduced in the senate by Mr Hansbrough of 
North Dakota, and a similar bill in the house 
by Mx Sooper of Wisconsin. Such a canal, if 
constructed, would tend to reduce freight rates 
very much. 


Censuring Bayard.—Resolutions censuring 
Ambassador Bayard for utterances of his with 
regard to the protective system, in speeches 
delivered at Boston, England, and Edin- 
burgh, Scot, passed the national house of rep- 
resentatives by a party vote, which stood 180 
to 71. Representative McCreary spoke in de- 
fense of the ambassador, and Representative 
Hitt of Illinois quoted James Russell Lowell, 
whe said concerning such utterances as Mr 
Bayard’s: ‘‘Itis arule with us not to dis- 
cuss family affairs before strangers.’’ The 
populists supported the resolution, while five 
republicans voted against it and six demo- 












crats for it, as follows: Republicans, Baker 
of Maryland, Cook of Illinois, Draper of Mas- 
sachusetts, Pitney of New Jersey and Willis 
of Delaware; democrats, Bailey of Texas 
Cockrell of Texas, Cummings of New York, 
Latimer of South Carolina, Layton of 
Ohio and Sorg of Ohio. This is probably the 
severest censure ever visited upon a high 
diplomatic representative of our nation. The 
house passed aiso a general resolution, which 
will undoubtedly put a check to a growing 
abuse, declaring that such utterances impair 
the usefulness of our foreign representatives. 





Politics.—Senator Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire made a sensation by charging the man- 
agers of Maj McKinley’s campaign for the 
presidency with the wholesale use of money 
to win states in the west and the north, as 
well as the south, the money coming, presum- 
ably, from industries seeking protection. 
Maj McKinley is a poor man, who failed in 
business a few years ago and paid his credi- 
tors in full. 

The populists of ‘Kansas, in their state con- 
vention, declared for the free coinage of both 
gold and silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and, if 
necessary for the protection of the producing 
classes, the government ownership of all pub- 
lic utilities. 

The Kentucky legislature adjourned without 
electing a senator to succeed ex-Senator Jo- 
seph C. 8. Blackburn, the deadlock remain- 
ing unbroken. The republican governor of 
the state, Bradley, called out the militia on 
the closing day, for fear of bloodshed, but 
there was no disturbance. Senator Black- 
burn represented the free coinage idea, and 
the legislature was republican. 

The McKinley and Manderson republicans 
reached an agreement in Omaha. The state 
delegation will be for McKinley, but Mander- 
son’s name will be formally presented to the 
convention unless it is apparent that the Ohio 
man’s nomination 1s assured. 

The Wisconsin republicans declared for 
McKinley and adopted the following currency 
plank: ‘‘The republicans of Wisconsin are 
unyielding in their demand for honest money. 
We are unalterably opposed to any scheme 
that will give to this country a depreciated 
or debased currency. We favor the use of sil- 
ver as currency, but to the extent, only, and 
under such restrictions, that its parity with 
gold can be maintained.”’ 

The effort to down McKinley is reported to 
have grown desperate and bitter. The num- 
ber of delegates to the republican national 
convention chosen up to last Sunday was 294, 
of which McKinley is sure of 110, while 139 are 
reckoned as against him and 45 doubtful. 





Echoes from Washington.—The house voted 
to give to settlers on public lands in Oklaho- 
ma the patents to their lands, after five years’ 
residence, instead of charging the price, $1.25 
to $2.50 per acre, originally set. The govern- 
ment owes the Indians $18,000,000 for these 


lands, which sum, if this bill becomes law, 
will be paid by the nation. 
A bill for the admission of New Mexico to 


the Union is before the senate. 

A bill providing for the admission of Arizo- 
na to the Union has been favorably reported 
in the senate. 





The United States.—Representative men 
throughout the United States have been in- 
vited to attend a national conference to be 
held in Washington on April 22 and 23 in be- 
haif of a permanent system of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 
The letter of invitation is headed by Chief 
Justice Melville W. Fuller. 

The Raines liquor bill, passed by the legis- 
lature of New York, places wholesome re- 
strictions on saloons, and high prices on 
licenses, and creates an organization of sala- 
ried officers which its opponents say would be 
@ political machine of great assistance to 
Thomas C. Platt and of great profit to his 
workers. It provides that one-third of the 
money, received for the tax goes to the state 
and two-thirds to the municipality in which 
it is collected. 

Senator Garfield of Ohio, the martyr presi- 
dent’s son, has carried his bill for reducing 
election expenses and preventing corruption. 








MANURES 


Buying Raw [laterials or Mixed Fertilizers 

(The clearest and fairest statement of both sides o 
this matter that bas recently come to our attention is in 
the just published text-book for schools, First Principles 
in Agriculture, by Prof Voorhees, director of the New 
station. 


Jersey state experiment More home mixtures 
are made there than in any of the northern states, yet 
the proportion is compared to the total quantity used 
These fertilizers are all analyzed at the N Y station and 


Prof Voorhees therefore speaks with authority. 

In buying a fertilizer, that which gives di- 
rect fertilizing constituent, ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, or potash; hence the 
transaction is virtually the buying of one or 
more of these constituents. It is readily seen, 
therefore, that the more concentrated the prod- 
uct, the less will ke the actual cost of the 
constituent desired. Again, fertilizers may be 
bought and used either as ‘‘incomplete,’’—raw 
materials,—or as ‘‘complete,’’—manufactured 
products or mixtures,—the process of manfac- 
ture consisting chiefly in mixing, grinding and 
preparing the various materials described. 
There are certain advantages and disadvan- 
tages in both methods of buying. 

The advantages in the purchase and 
of raw materials are: (1) A better knowledge 
of the kind and quality of plant food obtain- 
ed; that is, these products as a rule possess 
characteristics which distinguish them from 
others and from each other, and they are more 
iable to be uniform in composition than mix- 
tures. (2) The using of one or more of the 
constituents as may be found to be necessary, 
thus avoiding the expense of purchasing and 
applying those not required for the particular 
crop or soil. The farmeris also enabled to 
adjust the forms and proportions of the vari- 
ous ingredients to suit what he has found to 
answer the needs of his soil or crop. (3) A 
saving in the cost of plant food, since in their 
concentrated form the expenses of handling, 
shipment, bagging, etc, are reduced. 


value is the 


use 


The chief disadvantages in the buying and 
usc of incomplete fertilizers are: (1) They 
are not so generaily distributed among dealers, 
and thus not so readily obtained. (2) Itis 
difficult to spread evenly and thinly products 


of so concentrated a character, particularly 
the chemical salts, which unless great 
used, may injure by coming in immediate 
h the roots of plants. (5) The 
mechanical condition, or degree of fineness, is 
less perfect than in the manufactured products. 

The advantages in the purchase and use of 
manures are: They are generally 
distributed, and can be purchased in such 
amounts and at such times as are convenient. 
The different materials may be well propor- 
tioned, both as to form of the constituents 
and their relative amount for the various 
crops. The products are, as a rule, finely 
ground and well prepared for immediate use. 

The chief disadvantages in the purchase and 
use of complete fertilizers are: (1) That it is 
impossible to detect in a mixture whether the 
materials are what they are claimed to be. (2) 
That without a true knowledge of what con- 
stitutes value, many are led to purchase on 
the ton basis, without regard to the quantity 
and quality of the actual plant food offered. 
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Best Oats and How to Grow Them. 


(Results of five years’ testsat Kansas experiment station 
at Manhattan, Bulletin 54.) 

plowing shows a slight gain, but 

hardly sufficient to pay. March seeding has 

given a better yield than later seedings. 

The best method of seeding is the shoe drill 





Spring 


with press wheels; second, the shoe drill 
Without press wheels; third, the hoe drill; 
fourth, broadcast. In seeding, 2) bu per acre 


are better than a 
years the heaviest yields were 
four bushels of seed to the acre. 
Averages for five years show an 
two bushels per acre in favor of treating 
with hot water for smut. It is evident 


less quantity and in some 
obtained from 


increase of 
oats 
that 


the more smut in the seed oats the more 
marked will be the effect of the treatment, 
By separating oats as they come from the 


thresher into two grades, light and heavy, 
by means of a fanning mill, the averages for 
five years show a vield of two bushels per acre 
in favor of the heavy grade over the light, 
and one bushel in favor of the heavy grade 
Over oats not fanned. As to a comparison 
of varieties,an average of five vears places the 
following six varieties at the head of the list 








AND 





in the order named: Northwestern White, 
Belgian, Pedigree Red Rust Proof, Board of 
Trade, Golden Sheaf and Brown Winter. 





Home Mixtures Again.—‘‘We have been told 
that cottonseed meal, salt and loam make a 
good fertilizer, and would like to know if this 
is so, and in what proportion they should be 
mixed’?’’  What’s the use of mixing salt and 
loam with the meal? The meal alone is an 
admirable fertilizer; 100 lbs of it, if of stand- 
ard quality, contains about 6} lbs nitrogen, 24 
Ibs phosphoric acid and about 2 lbs of potash. 
It is thus deficient in the two mineral ele- 
ments and extra rich in n‘trogen. 
leached wood ashes or muriate of 
supply the needed potash, and 
or acid, phosphate to furnish more phosphoric 
acid, are needed to make it a well-balanced 
fertilizer. If you want to put salt on your 
land, sow afew bushels per acre broadcast, 
but there is no need of shoveling over a ton 
or two of cottonseed meal for this purpose, 
nor is it necessary to extend the meal with 
loam. A _ good formula is cottonseed meal 
1000 lbs, acid phosphate 600 lbs, muriate pot- 
ash 400 Ibs. It is not necessary to have the 
proportions mathematically correct. Send to 
this office for Sempers’ book on Manures and 
Fertilizers, How to Make and How to Use 
Them (price 50c in paper, $1 in cloth), which 
gives full particulars with analyses of all the 


Some un- 
potash to 


bone meal 
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various fertilizing materials, how to combine 
them, and how to apply them to the soil. 
Cottonseed meal is rather slow in its action 
and should be applied to the soil broadcast 
and well harrowed in, or if in the furrow, 
cover slightly with earth a week or ten days 
before planting any crops upon which a quick 
growth is desired. 





The Dickson Formula, which had a great 
reputation in the south before the war as a 
crop producer, was a mixture of 100 lbs each 
Peruvifn guano, dissolved bone and common 
salt, with 50 lbs of gypsum or land plaster. 
The guano is now practically out of market, 
but a mixture furnishing similar quantities 
of the same manurial elements in as produc- 
tive forms could be had by using instead of 
the guano—nitrate of soda 50 lbs, sulphate of 
potash 25 lbs and acid phosphate 100 Ibs. But 
a better balanced mixture than either would 
be to use 1001bs each of nitrate, sulphate 
of potash, acid phosphate, dissolved bone 
black, salt and plaster. In fact, an endless 
variety of good formulas may be easily figur- 
ed out, but their real test comes when their 
crop-producing power is measured by actual 
use in the field. 





Hayti Buys Flour freely in this country, get- 
ting 231,457 bbls during the year ended June 
30, ’95, and 118,000 bbls during the succeeding 
six months. 





eventeen 
Farmers 


Have reported comparative tests which they have made 
recently with different kinds of fertilizers on potatoes in 








comparison with the Stockbridge. Several farmers made two 
and three tests at the same time, so that there were twen- 
ty-six experiments with other kinds as compared with 


nineteen experiments with the Stockbridge. 


The Stock- 


bridge yields averaged 109 1-5 barrels per acre, and the 
other kinds of fertilizer 75 4-5, leaving a difference in favor 
of the Stockbridge per acre of 33 2-5 barrels. These experi- 
ments are detailed in full in the Stockbridge catalogue. 


There is some reason 


for this. 


If the Stockbridge 


had been wanting in any particular, nosuch record would 


have been made, 


For 23 years the Stockbridge Manures have led 


in field results. 


Everything that would improve their 
effectiveness has been done. 


For 1896 more potash has 


been added, in one case nearly 40 % increase, but there is 


no advance in the price. 


The Stockbridge [anures are 


made ‘*Douple 


Strength,’’ and one ton will therefore go as far as two 


tons of other kinds, 


The forms of the plant food furnished 


are also best adapted to the different crops, and they can 
be relied upon to insure good results, as they have done 
for the past twenty-three years. 


See our local agents or address 


BOWKE 


COMPANY, 





FERTILIZER 27 Beaverst,NewYork 


43 Chatham St, Boston 


Ss 

















persona! supervision. 
ty, Purity and Weights Guaranteed. 


Genera! Eastern Agents for Bone 
ARMOUR & co., Chicago. 








Fertilizers 


CANADA itt ASHES) | 


THE BEST NATURAL FERTILIZER KNOWN. 
isi Delivery made anywhere, in carload lots, in bulk, sacks or barrels. Quall- 
Prices to'Sult the Times. 


Gathered, screened and shipped under 


Write for prices and pamphlet to 
MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 


Arcade Block, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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The Boom in Small Fruits. 
M. A. THAYER, SPARTA, WIS. 





Prices of all regular farm products are so low 
there is little encouragement for increase of 
acreage of ordinary farm crops. Farmers are 
therefore seeking some new line of products 
which may be grown with profit in connection 
with their usual farm work. With some, an 
increase of the dairy, the hog and the hen, if 
managed for winter product, may be best, 
while for others, fruits and berries age most 
promising. Small fruits have not only main- 
tained prices of former years, but the demand 
is steadily increasing. Last season } acre of 
strawberries, producing 1000 quarts, placed 
1000 bushels of good oats in our barns. For 
10 years past, one acre of berries average 
culture and yield has produced more real 
profit than 10 average acres of ordinary farm 
crops. Intelligent farmers are noting these 
facts, and berry growing, in a small way, is 
becoming an important factor with many 
farmers. 

In horticulture, thousands of new varieties 
are clamoring for public favor, most of them 
without special merit, yet great advance- 
ment 1s being made every year. While I have 
more than 100 acres in small fruits, and 
hundreds of varieties for experimental pur- 
poses, the hst of valued kinds is very small. 
The progressive grower, to keep pace with the 
times, must prove all new kinds and recom- 
mend only those suitable for general cultiva- 
tion, thus sacriticing much time and money 
for the protection of his customers. Every 
season we aim tointroduce something of value 
to the public. This season we have as lead- 
ers, the Sparta, a new seedling strawberry, 
originated by our assistant superintendent, J. 
L. Herbst, and the Queen gooseberry, pro- 
ducing a bushel to the bush—both promising 
all the best elements of an ideal berry, size, 
beauty, quality, firmness, vigor and produc- 
tiveness. 





The Danger of Overdoing the fruit business 
has been urged at times ever Since I was a 
boy, when my grandmother’s 12x10 ft straw- 
berry bed was the wonder and pride of the 
village. NowI amcalled an old man and have 
seen fruit growing develop wonderfully, but 
have yet to find the time when there wasn’t 
‘‘plenty of room upstairs.’’ New varieties 
of strawberries have multiplied until their 
name is legion. Among the raspberries Mam- 
moth Blackcap was considered quite an acqui- 
sition; then the Gregg was introduced, and 
like the Early Rose among potatoes, it seem- 
ed for a time to overshadow all former 
varieties. But good things are not all done 
up in one parcel. We now have the Kansas, 
Eureka, Lotta, Gault Everbearing,and several 
other excellent varieties in the blackcap, and 
of the reds Miller, Loudon, Columbia and 
others, each having some particular point of 
merit to recommend it, and each viewed by 
its originator through glasses slightly colored 
and thus seen to have more good qualities 
combined than any of the others. The same 
may be said of the blackberry, currant, goose- 
berry, etc. But who will not admit that the 
ratio of advancement is yearly increasing, 80 
that to the wide-awake, persevering producer 
there are still bright prospects. Itis not al- 
ways wise to invest in every new variety that 
is being boomed in the market, yet how many 
times we have learned to our sorrow that we 
were just one year too late in commencing. 
{A Small Fruit Farmer, Ashland Co, Ohio. 


Starting Egg Plants. —Although the egg 
plant is generally considered a difficult crop 
to raise, it is on the contrary quite as easily 
grown as the tomato if rightly managed; and 
persons having a surplus over and above what 
is required for their own use wiii find the sale 
of the eggs quite . profitable. In most mar- 
kets they bring from five eents to a shilling 
apiece in a small way. The seed should be 
sown in flats about 15 inches square by three 
or four inches deep; fill the boxes nearly full 
of rich finely pulverized soil, sow 1-8 oz of 
seed to the square foot and cover half an 
inch, being careful to press the soil down 
firmly upon the seed. They require to be 
kept in a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees dur- 
ing the day and about 10 degrees lower at 
night. When they begin to crowd, thin to 
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two inches apart. They should be set, boxes 
and all, in a cold frame to harden off before 
planting out of doors. It is not safe to plant 
out before the tirst of June. Pull the plants 
up with plenty of soil adhering to the roots, 
and set in rows two and a half feet apart and 
18 inches between the plants in the row, 
pressing plenty of fine moist dirt firmly 
around the plants and they will grow off nice- 
ly with very little check from the operation. 
[C. H. Bennett, Va. 





The San Jose Scale, its occurrence in the 
United States, with a full account of its life 
history and the remedies to be used against 
it, by L. O. Howard and C. L. Marlatte, con- 
stitutes Bulletin 3 of the division of entomol- 
ogy, U S department of agriculture, and can 
be obtained from one’s congressman free of 
cost, or by sending 10c to Superintendent of 
Documents, Union Building, Washington, 

C. This is the latest and most complete work 
on the subject. 
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Leggett’s 
“Champion” 
4 Dry Powder Gun 


Adjusted to dust 
two rows potato plants 
at same time, wide or 
narrow planting. 

“* Have two of your 
guns, and consider 
they have saved me 
mY not less than $75 this 
Wet season.” 

q Wm. P. Brooks, 
Prof. of Agric., Mass 
; Agric. College. 
Write for pace wae pe price list. 
Ask for Leggett & Pro.’s paris green — it is the best. 


Leggett & Bro., 301 Pearl St., New York, 


Wm. T. Leggett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wholesale agent for Pittsburgh and vicinity. 








MIC Ly + SEM MUCK LAND. 


TATOES! Always the Best. 

100 ‘nue 4 Po #1.50 a barrel. Early Michigan best 
extra early potato. Michigan Wonder oat, the 96 novel- 
ty. Corn, Clover Seed and Peppermint roots at lowest 

rices. My 40-page cataiog and new book, ‘* Potato Cul- 


re in a Nutshell,” free. Address HARRY N. HAM- 
MOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. y 
TESTED 70 YEARS 


K TREE Salesmen and club 








Crop Pedigree Seed Potatoes. They make ear lier, 
Xd larger potatoes than Northern Seed everywhe re. 
Old andnew varieties Strawberry Plants. 
Best Raspberry, Blackberry, Asparagus Roots, ete. Se ond 


for free catalog. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md. 





CRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in the World. Small Fruits. 

Introducer of unrivalled new Red Jacket 

ow om & Fay Currant. Catalogue sree. 
Geo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 















EVERGREENS and ornamental 
trees, ajursery 
. grown. 250 choice evergreens, 10 varie- 
ties. $2; 400 ornamental trees.6 varieties 
; 6 other $5 and $10 bargains. 100 
cotch Pine, 2 ft. high, $8; 1.000 10 to 
inches, $10. All other varieties & 
sizes cheap. Local Agents by — 
Illustrated catalogue Sent F 
D. HILL, Evergreen Spec, unde, sia 


EVERGREENS, 


Largeststock in Amer 
ica, including 
> Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Douglas Spruce 
= of Colorado. 
Sh Ornamental, 
i Shadeand Forest Trees, 
wits: Tree Seeds, Etc. 
= RK. DOUGLAS &80NB8, 
Waukegan, Ill. 

























TREES GROW WHILE vou 
and cash returns come quickly. 


Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 


—1I0 greenhouses—hbest stock. 
Flower City Nursery Co., 32 Hillsdale Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ses" Remember we pay the freight. 








* SPRAY YOUR FRUIT 


ety Windows, &c., with the Im- 
\—9 Fooved “DA Arey * SPRA YER. Very dura- 
, popular, and s ure to please. 150,000 sold in 
Has rubber hose, brass valy throws 
eam 50 ft. No. 1. $1.65 heavy tin. No. 
non-rus ” No. 5, $5- -all b Avy S. 

—4 xpress prepai’. satest recipes for insect poi 
ions. AGENTS Ww ANTED. Catalogue free. 
W. M. JOHNSTON & CO., 18 Eagle St., Canton, O. 



















21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. eo 


Catalogue and fall treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL 


iu SEGCGEERSETMAS 
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Pump with 
aPerfect 


The only 


“4 Agitator 
. R. ,. 
au- 





makers wanted for 
AR PERIII GOLD plum, ete. 
Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo., Rockport, Ills. 
solid brass plunger, 


SPRAY PUMP’ 


of mene and two improved spray nozzles. 
rubber valve No open place in top of 





cally—our own patent. Heavy brass cylinder, brass rod and 
jouble brass spout with stop cock, galvanized 

powerful air chamber, two ten foot sections 
No scorching the foliage. 
»arrel to receive leaves and dirt. 


Address FIELD FORCE PUMP CU., 100 Market St.. LOCKPOR 


‘Soe 


No leather or 
Catalogue free. 


»N. ¥- 



















DIBBLE’S FARM SEEDS ore 


Grown in the Cold North, produce Larger and Better Crops in any Soil 
and Climate than those from any other source. 
POTATOES. >All the new and standard kinds, at hard times prices. <) 
’ Mortgaze Lifter, Great White Maine, and Early Golden Prolific, 
CORN. a > Yellow Flint, 90-Day Dent, and Iowa Gold Mine , are the best kinds. 








the three best varieties. 


SEED 

SEED OATS,—Jobes 

SEED 

SEED BEANS.— Dav’s Improved L eafless M edium, the best yielder on earth. 
CATALOGUE FREE.-— Send for it to-d: 1y. 


Speci: al prices on quantities. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED COMPANY, Honeoye Falls, New York. 
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UTICA TATE ES 


= = of popular a. 
= everything New and 


RELIABLESE EPS: 
PLANTS and BULBS 


=A re everywhere known as The BEST. Why risk poor ones when the best cost no more, Send postage 
stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 41896—richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 


Glacof Merit. HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
UMMM MM TNT 


SHLAA NAVAN AANA NALA 
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Pear, Cherry, Apple, Grapes, oO rants, Jape an 1 Pl: ims 
German Evunes, 
from disease 


ROGERS NURSERY c0., 


tyuaranteed fre 
se nd ae. i Catalog. 


PEACHES 


Box 30, Moorestown, N. Crosby & Champion 








Farmers Favor Ensilage. 


After studying the silo question for years 
I built a round one last summer and am well 
pleased with this style of construction and 


the results. Owing to the drouth, I started 
the winter with only 30 tons of hay and a 


little straw, instead of three times as much,as 
I usually have, but had 13 acres of extra good 
silage corn, part of which we fed during the 
fall and the balance put into the silo ears and 
all, and have been able to take my stock 
through the winter without buying hay—80 


sheep, 11 cattle, 9 horses, all doing well. The 
cows eat the silage clean, the sheep leave 


some of the butts which the horses eat clean. 
Several silos near me have been in use sev- 
eral years, and none have been discarded, 
while more will be built. We sow Red Cob 
corm, With a common grain drill about 3 ft be- 
tween rows and 8 to 10 inches apart. Some of 
it grew 14 ft high and was well eared, many 
stalks having two and three good ears.—([.J. 
Y. Moore, Fulton Co, N Y. 

Nobody has discarded the silo. It makes 
a large amount of fodder from a small acre- 
age. All the stock relish and thrive on it, 
with no waste in feed and a great saving of 
other fodder, but there is quite an expense for 
building, machinery and help at time of fill- 
ing. Red Cob gives good satisfaction, but I 
shall try Leaming and Pride of the North. 
Most of us plant in drills 3} ft apart, 12 to 16 
qts per acre. Cows fed mostly on silage should 
have good stables and proper care, with exer- 


cise and ventilation. A farmer who lets his 
cows go half a mile through snow banks to 


water, and leaves them out all day in winter 
to warm his barnyard, or lets the sun shine 
through the roof instead of having windows, 
has no use for a silo. Yours for progress, 
[C. E. Collins, Montgomery Co, N Y. 

My first year was quite successful, second 
year tried to remedy some of the earlier de- 


fects and lost the entire pit by dry rot. Re- 
moved the ensilage and mulched an acre of 


strawberries. In view of short crop of grass 
last year, I have decided to try it again.—[G. 
N. Carruthers, Lorain Co, Ohio. 

1 am not giving up my ensilage. I keep 40 
cows, and last summer when hay promised to 
fail, planted 15 acres large western corn and 
built a silo. Began feeding cows once a day 
in Oct 1 and the feed will last until April 15. 
Feed ensilage in morning, straw at noon, 
hay at night; about 6 qts middlings per head 
daily. My cows are doing much better and 
giving more milk than when fed all hay 
Believe one acre of corn will-go further than 
three of good hay raised on same kind of 
land. I plant in drills 3 feet apart, thin 
that nearly every stalk will ear, and cut when 
corn begins to glaze. The farmer will find a 


sO 


great saving and much better quality of milk. 
George W. Brayton, Warren Co, N Y. 

Have filled my silo for three years past. 
Money would not buy it if I could not build 
another. It enables me to keep 30 cows 
where three years ago I kept but five. We 


think sweet corn the best, letting it get ripe 
enough to husk, and then cut ears and all for 
the silo. Words cannot express how much I 
like the system, and the cows like the silage 
and keep up their fiow of milk all winter.— 
[E. A. Felch, Littleton, Mass. 

Ensilage corn will predominate with me, 
althougk I shall sow other grains for food for 
my cows. I have a silo which I have used 
three years and would not do without it. I 
have the corn run through a cutter and 
weighted down air-tight. There 1s no trouble 
in keeping and the cows prefer it to the best 


of English hay.—{|W. W. Nelson, Mendon, 
Mass. 
I have used a silo two seasons,. and have 


learned not to expect too much of one. I find 
I take out what I put in. I plant northern 
corn on well-manured land the same distance 
apart I would to harvest the same in the crib, 
cut when the ears are well glazed, and find it 
best to commence feeding it as soon as 
the silo is filled. It makes a good rich feed 
which all my cattle like, especially the little 
calves. I intend to plant ten acres of corn the 
coming season for the silo.—[Horace G. Nel- 
son, Mundale, Mass. 

For the last eight or nine years I have used 


SILO AND ENSILAGE 


a silo and have been satistied with the result. 
There is no better way to preserve corn fodder 
for feeding. I do not know of any farmer in 
this section, having his silo properly built 
and the corn well matured, who is giving up 
the use of ensilage.—[W. L. Roberts, Man- 
chester, N H. 


—_ ——————————— 


Manure Compared with Fertilizer. 


The superiority of fertilizers over stable 
manure has been again demonstrated by 
George Ville, the celebrated French experi- 
menter, whose work is more or less familiar 
to all students of this interesting subject. 
His results for a series of years, as set forth 
in the American Fertilizer, a paper devoted 
to fertilizer manufacturers, shows that from 
900 to 1200 lbs per acre of fertilizer produced 
better results than the application of 26} tons 
of stable manure, estimated to contain sev- 
eral times as much actual plant food as the 
fertilizer supplied. And the manure at $2 
per ton cost twice as much as the value of 
the fertilizer used. The editor of the journal 
quoted writes us that Rothamsted experi- 
ments for 52 years, and other reliable data, 
prove that ‘‘the crop-producing power of 
farmyard manure is less than one-half as 
great as commercial fertilizers, pound for 
pound of the manurial ingredients.’’ He 
also maintains that reliable data disproves the 
claim that the residual effect of farmyard 
manures counterbalances the experimental 
evidences of superiority of commercial ferti- 
lizers. He regards $1.50 per ton as ‘‘ probably 
the maximum value’’ of average stable ma- 
nure. 

We think that this figure is too low for well- 
cared-for stable manure, as the average of 38 
samples (see this journal March 14, page 2) 
was $2.07 per ton, though some of the samples 


ranged from 81e to $1.35 and 1.51, while one 
went as high as $5.70. Itis true these ‘‘val- 


ues’’ are arbitrary, for commercial comparison 
only, and do not necessarily indicate the. ag- 
ricultural value or crop-producing power of 
the substance to which they are applied, be it 
manure,, fertilizer or single chemical. But 
those interested in fertilizers should not de 
cry stable manure, and the wisest of them do 
not. The men at the head of several of the 
oldest and most successful fertilizer manufac- 
turing concerns have always seconded our 
efforts to induce farmers to make and save 
all the manure possible, but when this supply 


fails they agree with us in advising the pur- 
chase of fertilizers rather than to buy manure 


of unknown quality. 

Manure is uncertain stuff to buy, 
just the stuff to make on the farm. 
velue of manures as a nursery of 


but it is 
The great 
bacteria is 


also coming to to be more and more recog- 
nized, while scientists and farmers are just 


beginning to understand that these microbes 
may be quite as essential to profitable crop 
production as water or plant food. We made 
the statement a few years ago, that the pro- 
duction of these ferments may yet become a 


branch of the tertilizer trade, and to-day our 
suggestion is less theoretical than was the 
original jrevosition of Liebig, the elder 
Mapes, Brauiey and §* »ckbridge, to supply in 
a bag of fertilizer as much actual plant food 


as was furnished by a cartload of the richest 


manure. 
I 


Changes Caused by Silos.—Preserving green 
fodder in the silo is the greatest blessing eve 
bestowed on the farmers of New England. 
It is destined to work accumplete revolution on 
many farms. Our light loamy farms that have 
been considered hardly worth the working 
because they would not produce much hay, 
under the new system are becoming the most 
valuable farms we have. I have had a silo 
two years. Last year there were five built in 


this immediate vicinity and they have all 
given perfect satisfaction, and more will be 
built the coming season. In consequence of 


raising so much corn, which is largely carbon- 
aceous, We must raise some protein crops to 
properly balance up, so we have settled down 
on oats and peas to follow our corn, and then 
2 crops of clover, making a four years rotation. 
{[R. W. Ellis, Embden, Me. 


A Drinking Place for cattle, made by dig- 
ging out for a pond in a spot that is natu- 
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rally springy, if fed only by rainfall, will be 
pretty sure to dry up in a drouth. Even if 
A. 8. puddled the bottom so it would not 
leak, the water would be lost rapidly by 
evaporation during dry spells. Such a sup- 
ply, while better than nothing, could not be 
depended upon; but by sinking a well, it 
could be easily and cheaply replenished by 
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pumping. 
Makes life misery to thousands of people. 


It manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions. 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last ves- 
tige of scrofulous poison is eradicated by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 


One True-Blood Purifier. 


Thousands of voluntary testimonials tell of 
suffering from scrofula, often inherited and 
most tenacious, positively, perfectly and per- 
manently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get HOOD’s and only Hoop’s. 


Hood’s Pills *° pitis’aid digestion. 2. 








CRUSHED FLINT FOR POULTRY 


— Calcite, Granu 
Sa pkey Beet | Sevap “4 or Price lat 
YORK CHEMICA won! S, YORK, PA. 





Pineland Incubators. 


Simple, durable, economical Best. workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 





A Cold 
Wet Hen 


Is not an egg-laying hen. She 
must be kept warm and dry and 
supplied with egg-making food. 
She cannot lay eggs unless she 
has something to make them of. 
Bowker’s Animal Meal con- 
tains a large amount of egg-and- 
shell-forming material. It is good, 
it is pure, and it is cheap. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens on fr. 

Four times as much for $2. 

Little book, “ The Egg” “Giree), 
tells about it. 


Bowker 43'chatlam st, Boston, 
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The Cost of Growing Corn. 


O. 8. SISSON, WISCONSIN. 





Mr Fursman’s estimate of the cost of pro- 
ducing corn is a very close one—$11.98 per 
acre. I have tested the same thing on a 10- 
acre field with the following results: 


Plowing at $1.25 per acre, $12.50 
Harrowing in fall to level ground, 1.25 
Mellowing up in spring with disk, 5.00 
Harrowing twice, 2.25 
Marking, 1.25 
Seed, 14 bu at $1.50 per bu, 2.25 
Vianting, 2.25 
Harrowing corn, 2.25 
Cultivating six times, 17.50 
Two days for hoeing out weeds, 2.25 
Husking and cribbing, 20.00 
Rent of land, $4 per acre, 40.00 
Total (or an average of $10.87 per 
acre), $108.75" 


I have omitted the cost of marketing for 
the reason that better results were obtained 


by feeding the products on the farm. Con- 
sidering the present conditions, Ican make 


a fair estimate. One acre of good ground 
will produce 60 bu corn, which at 20c is worth 
$12. A safe, reliable and well-established 
rule, which has repeatedly proved itself true, 
is the following: When corn is worth 20c per 
bu, pork can be produced for 2c per lb, when 
worth 30c for 3c, when 40c for 4c. At the 
present time hogs here are worth 34c, 80 
that by feeding,the farmer would get 15c more 
per bu for his corn than if he sold it. An 
acre would then bring him $21 against 12 if 
the grain was sold. Some may question the 
6v bu yield, and may consider it an over- 
estimate. I will say, however, if the ground 
is well fertilized and tilled, and a good varie- 
ty of corn is planted, this much can _ be easily 
grown and more. The average yield for Illi- 
nois is 32 bu. Where does the profit come in? 
Many are undoubtedly raising corn at a loss, 
therefore a revival is needed among farmers, 
and some method ought to be adopted by 
which the producer may determine the cost 
of each crop and adopt methods which will 
enable him to do his work profitably. 


— a 


Money in Silkworms, 





Silk culture, especially in some of the western 
states, which for so many years has been a 
fascinating subject, is receiving fresh impetus 
and encouragement. Representative Curtis 
of Kansas is making an effort in congress to 
secure an appropriation of $10,000 for the 
building up of the industry, believing that 
when once fairly established it will be self- 
supporting. Up to the close of last week the 
bill had not been taken up for discussion. 
Mr Curtis has been gathering data regarding 
the plant, and hopes to present it to the com- 
mittee at an early date. 

[t is proposed to place this under the care 
of the secretary of agriculture, empowering 
him, in connection with the Kansas bd of 
agri, to operate the present silk culture sta- 
tion at Peabody. It is believed this can be 
so managed as to make it a success, and it is 
proposed to purchase cocoons at the market 
price, grown anywhere in the U S, thus se- 
curing for the station material to operate 30 
reels or more. This can be done with the 
same motive power, engineer and superin- 
tendent required to run six or seven reels. 
The cost per pound for reeling the silk from 
cocoons will thus be much reduced. Sec F. 
D. Coburn of Topeka says that Wash, Cal, 
Ariz, Texas and other states are seeking a 
market for their cocoons, and when properly 
encouraged, the silk industry will become an 
important factor. With some minor modifica- 
tions, he believes the Curtis bill will be quite 
acceptable to Kansas. 

The Kansas state silk station has proved 
the fact that the best quality of raw silk can 
be successfully produced. Some of that turn- 
ed out in a small way has brought $4 per lb 
in New York, in competition with silk from 
China and Japan at $2.50to 2.80. The plant, 
including land, building and machinery, has 
cost the state about $13,000. Up to the time 
of its shutting down a year ago, the industry 
was growing and spreading over the state, 
47 counties having been more or less inter- 
ested in the work, when unfavorable seasons 
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came on and most seriously crippled it, along 
with everything else. 

The consumption of silk can be appreciated 
when it is stated that during the 12 months 
ended Dec, '95, $29,009,774 were paid out by 
American importers for unmanufactured silk 
and raw silk alone, to say nothing of finished 
fabrics in addition to the value of $31,658,666. 
In other words, this country paid out last 
year over 60 million dollars for foreign silk. 
Of these enormous imports $28,458,400 were 
paid for raw silk, or silk as reeled from the 
cocoons (at an av val of 3.12 per lb) which 
entered free of duty, mostly from Japan, Chi- 
na and Italy. Practically all this silk is con- 
sumed here, as total exports for the year were 
only $809,000. Irrespective of the differ- 
ence in wages in this country and the Orient, 
it would seem as though an encouragement 
to grow silk, where conditions are right, 
would open up advantageously an industry 
which could be carried on in large part by 
members of the family other than those di- 
rectly engaged in tilling the tields, making 
protitable light employment for many women 
and children. 


Reciprocity and Flour Exports. 





Among the forlorn hopes entertained by 
many flour manufacturers is the passage of a 
bill in congress which will retaliate against 
countries shutting out our flour, except at 
prohibitive tariffs. Since the repeal of the rec- 
iprocity treaties there has been unquestioned 
falling off in exports to what are known as the 
‘‘reciprocity countries,’’ such as Cuba and 
Brazil. This is not as disastrous to our mar- 
ket as some of the radical politicians would 
imply, yet important enough. For example, 
our flour exports to Cuba in ’93 and ’% were 
respectively 616 and 662 thousand bbls. Dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, ended June 30, ’95, 
the business fell off more than half to 298,000 
bbls. During the succeeding six months to 
Jan 1, ’%6, which period was throughout dis- 
turbed by the rebellion, our flour exports to 
Cuba were only 68,000 bbls, or at the rate of 
less than 140,000 for the year, the smallest, 
with one exception, for many years. 

Exports to Brazil, which were 837 to 921 
thousand barrels annually during the reciproc- 
ity period, dropped to 772 in the 12 months 
ended June 30, ’95, but made a better showing 
in the next half year at 526,000. In good 
years, when Brazil’s neighbor Argentina has 
a full crop of wheat, a big flour trade with 
the United States can scarcely be expected. 
It is regarded an open question whether rec- 
iprocity will do all claimed for it. 

There are 18,000 flour mills in the U S em- 
ploying $208,000 capital, and paying wages 
amounting to 27,000,000 annually. Flour ex- 
ports declined from 75,000,000 in °93 to 
54,000,000 in ’95. Showing the distribution to 
Central and South American countries, the fol- 
lowing table is appended: 

EXPORTS FLOUR IN BARRELS YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 

(Last three figures 000s omitte“.j 


Cuba Brit Bra Hay- Colom-Ve:.cz- Other To 
WI sozii ti bia uela ch’filyUK tal 


96,* 68 293 526 118 60 cA = _ 


"95, 298 «617 772 BL 89 24 _ 15,269 
"94, 662 550 921 196 1088215 2.aF 16,859 
*93, 616 512 837 204 7% 8 8=6210 14,165 16,620 
92, 366 476—(ié«iK 2D ru) 195 12,970 15,196 
*9l, tl4 523 722 225 56 194 9,508 ll, 

"90, 256 «6456 = 687 168 51 173 10,439 12,282 
"89, 2430—=C4d4 679 155 32 156 7,636 9,375 


* 6 months fiscal year to June I, ’9%. 





Against Loaning Berry Crates—This opinion 
was almost universally entertained at the re- 
cent St Louis convertion of the National 
league of commission merchants. The cus- 
tom is not generally in vogue in the west, but 
is common in the eastern cities, including 
such centers of distribution as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, etc. ‘‘No man can fur- 
nish crates,’’said one of the delegates, ‘‘ex- 
cept by charging same back to grower.’’ It 
was held that in the long run it will pay the 
grower and country shipper to provide at low 
cost the new crates, making no effurt to have 
them returned for use a second time. 


Money in Celery Plants—Two boxes 10x% 
ft and 24 ft deep, filled with nice garden soil, 
are sown about April 15 with 25c worth of cel- 
ery seed, kept moist by day, and protected at 
night from frost with glass sash, make plants 
big enough to transplant by June 5into boxes 
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containing 50 to 100 plants. These should be 
kept trim and thrifty, and sell at 50c per 100 
from June 15 to Aug 15 to those who prefer 
them to forced hothouse plants. <A York state 
woman who does this is not able to supply the 


demand and clears $50 by it. She finds her 
best varieties in Dwarf Golden Heart, Self 
Blanching Golden Heart and White Plume, 


and records the sales of three years in a little 
account book devoted to private pocket 
money, as amounting to $50 yearly. Let any 
‘new woman’’ do better if she can, with an 
equal outlay of time—one hour, night and 
morning daily, for two months of actual la- 
bor.—| A. M. H. 


Nut Culture is receiving more attention in 
this section. Out of a chestnut orchard of 150 
acres in which I am interested, the first crop 
secured last season amounted to 30 bu. This 
was from 2-year grafts and netted $200 after 
paying freigits and commission. Now that 
the markets seem overstocked with many 
vegetables and fruits, I suggest increased 
attention to nut culture, which as yet has re- 
ceived little consideration. Grafted varieties 
of chestnuts come into bearing as soon as 
peach trees, and the improved Japan sorts 
generally bear at two years. Among other 
nuts of value would name Japan walnuts, 
which appear Jhardy, are rapid growers, fre- 
quently making 4 to 6 feet ina year, beginning 
to bear at three years, yielding well.—| John 
R. Parry, Burlington Co, N J. 





London Fur Offerings for March sales includ- 
ed 460,000 skunk against 340,000 last year, oth- 
er varieties no particular change. A. B. Shu- 
bert, Chicago, quotes revised prices on musk-- 
rats as follows: Winter No 1, 15418e, the out 


side including northern Ohio skins, No 2, 
10412¢e, No 3, 5¢6e, kits 3@4e. Spring Nol, 
18422c, No 2, 12@16c, No 3, 6@8c, kits 3@4e. 


Cranberry Sales Abroad.—A small consign- 
ment recently sold at auction by James Ad- 
am, Son & Co, Liverpool, brought $1.90 to 
2.10 per bu crate. The domestic market is 
dull with common Jersey stock in considera- 
ble neglect. 





A Stronger Rice Market 
in this country but abroad. 


prevai ls, not only 


iieports come of 


some shortages in the Orient, while at home 
there is a better consumptive inquiry. Rough 
is held relatively higher than cleaned. 

What Will Stop a covered well-built brick 
chimney from running 1 to4qts daily. The 
fuel is seasoned wood.—[M. J. M. 
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25 Grapes Roots, 5 kinds, $1.00 
25 Currant “ 5kinds, 100 
12 Apple Trees, 4 kinds, 100 
Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 
aap W rite to us for prices. 


NORWALK NURSERY CO., 
NORWALK, OHIO. 





GRASS THE KELLY CO., Seed Merchants. 
150 and 152 Sheriff St., Cleveland, O. 
SEEDS Clover, Timothy, Alsike, Crimson, Alfaifa, Mil- 

lets, Garden aud Field Corn, Peas, etc. West 
ern and Porthern grown. Send for our “Manual of 
Grasses,” free. Reference.—Park National Bank and 
Mercantile Agencies. 


1,000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepaid 


to any station East of the Mississippi river, 2 to 3 feet 
for $25. Other sizes in proportion. List of varieties or 
samples sent on request. 

R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 








THE GENUINE 


UCKEY 


FORCE 
PURIF. 


Has no equal. Works easy and throws a 
constant stream. Never freezes. Over 
300,000 in use and giving universal satis- 
faction. Send for circulars and prices, 
giving depth of well. Beware o/ Imitations. 

Also manufacturers of the Imperial 
Galvanized Steel Wind Mills and 
Steel Derricks, ‘ron Turbine and 
Columbia Steel Wind Engines, 
Power Mills, Well Drilling Ma- 
chines, Tank and Spray Pumps, 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, iron 
Fencing, etc. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 









A Live Western Farmers’ Institute. 





The 10th annual Round-up institute of 
Wisconsin was held at Watertown, March 
10-12, under the direction of Supt George 
McKerrow.~ The meeting was most suc- 
cessful. Various sessions were held in 
the large opera house, which was fill- 
ed at all times, but at the evening sessions 
it was packed to its utmost capacity. The 
local arrangements were made by the Water- 
town farmers’ club, which has been in exist- 
ence since 1891 and is now presided over by 
Ernest Krueger. To this organization much 
credit is due. As is usual, the meeting was a 
most valuable and interesting one in that it 
brought together the best institute talent in 
the state and also several noted institute 
workers from Minnesota, Ohio, and Illinois. 
The papers were models, being brief and to 
the point. The discussions occupied the 
greater part of the time and were ably direct- 
ed by the superintendent or one of the five 
regular conductors. A well-attended cook- 
ing school for the women was held each after- 
noon. Illustrated cooking lessons were given 
by Mrs Jennie A. Jamison of Neenah, Wis. 
Mrs C. K. Adams, wife of the president of the 
state university, delivered an address at the 
first lesson. A very creditable display of 
farm and garden crops was made for pre- 
miums offered by the business men of the city. 

Almost every topic relating tothe farm, 
dairy, garden and home received attention 
from experts in the various branches. John 
L. Shawner of Ohio described his barn, the 
frame of which is made of timbers not larger 
than 2x8 inches or smaller than 2x4 inches. 
H. A. Briggs said that the horse market 
would undoubtedly be better in a few years 
and advised the raising of a few first-class 
animals. The ordinary farmer will succeed 
best with the draft breeds. Theodore Lewis 
thinks the hog needs a variety of foods, pure 
water, good care, and judicious feeding at far- 
rowing time. There is nocure for cholera, but 
preventive measures are of value. <A good 
condiment is cob charcoal. To six pounds of 
charcoal add one pound of wood ashes and 
six pounds of salt; mix well. Dissolve 14 ozs 
of copperas in water and sprinkle the mix- 
ture and it is ready for use. W. W. Burch of 
Chicago thinks that sheep prospects are flat- 
tering. Americans are beginning to appre- 
ciate mutton and are learning how to raise that 
of the best quality. The country is adapted to 
the industry, and with moderate protection 
wool will again be profitable. B. S. Hoxie 
advised convenient, well-arranged and attract- 
ive homes and showed how they can be con- 
structed at small cost. Put much thought on 
the kitchen. Prof H. L. Russell of Madison 
thinks tuberculosis is quite prevalent in dairy 
cows and that the tuberculin test should be 
applied occasionally. The dairy cow, rotation 
of crops, drainage, the silo, the garden, home 
adornment and education received a fair share 
of attention. Gov Upham delivered an address, 
as did ex-Gov W. D. Hoard, who was received 
with great enthusiasm. 


Maturing Crop Plans, 








During the coming year I will revise my 
old plan, which has been to raise timothy 
hay for the eastern markets, together with 
principal cereals. Against a former acreage 
of 80 acres in meadows I will have 55; oats 
20 acres last year and 30 this; will increase 
wheat from 22 to 37 acres; corn from 20 to 25 
acres, and decrease potatoes from 8 to 3 acres. 
Will double last year’s 10 acres cloyer, and 
reduce timothy from 30 to 12. Think these 
crops, properly cultivated, providing weather 
conditions fair, will bring more money and 
also serve to build up the land.—[A. K. Nor- 
ris, Seneca Co, Ohio. 

Will give most of my attention to corn and 
hogs and will devote most of my land to the 
cereal named. Will sow 10 acres in alsike 
clover and 16 in red clover.—[H. W. Gephart, 
Mercer Co, Ohio. 

Will have 50 per cent more oats, 50 per cent 
more potatoes and 10 per cent more onions 
than last year. In this neighborhood, 20,000 
bu onions were produced last year.—[G. A. 
Latta, Webster Co, Neb. 


Alfalfa in the Middle States.—The New York 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


state experiment station at Geneva has 
succeeded in securing a fine stand of alfalfa, 
which has thus far endured the winters and 
there are isolated instances of successful cul- 
ture on the gravelly loams of southwestern 
Ohio and on the sandy lands of the lake 
shore. It has done well on such soils in New 
Jersey, but it abhors a wet subsoil or a soil 
with hardpan near the surface. It is well 
worthy of trial on such soils in our middle 
states. The land should be thoroughly pre- 
pared and sown early with 20 to 30 lbs of 
American alfalfa seed per acre. 


A Good Farmer Speaks Out.—I am heartily in 
sympathy with the movement for the reduc- 
tion of the salaries of all public officials, 
which certainly should correspond somewhere 
near the earnings of the people who created 
their positions. I condemn the whole pro- 
ceedings of purchasing and distributing seeds. 
Farmers, so far as I know, do not approve of 
government squandering money for this ex- 
travagant and unnecessary purpose. I feel 
indignant towards government officials who 
are spending money as though it grew on 
pine trees. I appreciate your editorials very 
much; give us two pages. My first reading is 
the editorials, to learn the new topics you 
have introduced or the old ones you are 
pushing forward. The interest you maintain 
for the farmer cannot be too highly spoken 
of. I hopethe wily schemers for unjust taxa- 
tion will meet with such a rebuff as to silence 
them forever.—[G. §S. Phippen, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Japan Plums are being very extensively 
ordered for spring planting, mostly Burbank, 
Berckmans, Chabot and Satsuma, Abundance 
not being in as great demand as formerly. 
We are making a special drive upon the Hale 
plum, as it is the highest in quality of any of 
the Japans. No very large plum orchards are 
being put out, but in every section of the 
northern states, little orchards of 100 to 500 
trees are being planted. We have also had a 
very heavy demand on peaches, but the win- 
terkilling of the fruit buds throughout the 
north is checking that somewhat, Triumph 
early yellow being our specialty in peaches. 
(J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Ct. 











Set Strawberries in rows 4ft apart and 14 
ft apart in the row. Set one row of stami- 
nates, then two rows of pistilates. There is 
no perfect blossomed sort which yields half 
as much as those with imperfect flowers. 
Spring is the best time for setting a new bed. 
Always use young plants to form a new _ bed. 
Set a bed each year and if the plants do well, 
pick one crop from them and plow under. 


[11] 363 


During the recent dry seasons they have not 
borne heavily the first year, soI have allow- 
ed them to remain two years. As soon as the 
ground freezes in the fall, cover with marsh 
hay sufficiently deep so that the plants will 
be hidden. In the spring let the plants come 
up through this hay, which will then act as a 
mulch and will keep the berries clean. If the 
bed is to be kept for a second crop, mow off 
the tops after picking, burn or rake it off and 
narrow the rows with a cultivator to about a. 
foot in width.—|[F. C. Edwards. 





As to Novelties.—I have exercised the same 
care in presenting new varieties of seed po- 
tatoes that I have with new fruits. Not one 
variety in 20 which has been sent forth is 
worthy of introduction, and generally after 
trial I put the novelty into the market for 
eating, rather than preserve it for further 
propagation. My particular advice to all is, 
hold fast to the good things you have; let 
your experiment stations test the novelties 
offered ; do not expect the impossible nor be- 
lieve the improbable, and plant abundantly 
of tested fruits and seeds, of which a moder- 
ate sum will procure plenty. This is not prof- 
itable advice from a dealer’s standpoint, but 
it is valuable to the purchaser and is a con- 
clusion resulting from more than 20 years’ of 
experience.—[John F. Dayton, Waukon, 
Iowa. 


Success in Fruit Growing is bound to come to 
those farmers who spray their fruit trees, 
manure, drain and prune judiciously. More 
attention is being paid to these matters each 
year, due in large measure to the influence ex- 
erted by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—[A. J. 
Perkins, Flower City Nursery, Rochester, N Y. 

os 


In France it is proposed to provide by law that 
eattle which reveal tuberculosis by physical ex- 
amination shall be killed, but if it is only suspect- 
ed then tuberculin is to be used. If reaction fol- 
lows, the animal may be kept for one year, but 
must not be sold except to the butcher. 


LAND PLASTER, ‘‘spread it 
in the stable as well as in 
the field.”’ 


First quality Land Plaster $4.00 a ton in car-load lots, $5.00 
a ton in small shipments, buyer to furnish bags or bar- 
rels, or we will, at $1.00 a ton extra. 

Plaster Rock by the cargo and ton lots. 
All prices, fob N.Y. C. 


Ve Co. & Co. Ve KING'S 
KNICKERBOCKER PLASTER IILLS, 


509, 511, 513, 515 and 519 West Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 











MARIE AN» FARMS FOR SALE. Map and Cat- 
iV alogue free. GEO. F. NICKERSON, Easton, Md. 
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of farming in the old ways, Low prices can’t be met by harder work,— 
you’ve got to change your methods. Raise double the crops on the same 
jand, withless work. Can’t bedone? itzsdone! The PLANET JR. Book 
for 1896 will tell you all about these famous labor-saving Farm Tools, that 
apply modern business methods to farming. The Wheel Hoe alone does 
six men’s work. 20 other tools as good. The book is sent free if you 
write to S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 [Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 





PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels the soil 


in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8:00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL 7%: stunts expe 


N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f?r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Ill. 
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Applying Dry Insecticides and Fungicides. 
JOHN B. SMITH, 


the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Entomologist of 


In the application of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, thoroughness and economy must be kept 
constantly in view. We must always try to 
get the thinnest possible coating of poison 
over the entire surface to be protected. To 
do this, all sorts of machines have been in- 
vented, and the usual method is to suspend 
the insecticide in water and apply with a 
nozzle asa spray. It seems paradoxical to say 
that when we spray with 1 1b of paris green 
in 150 gallons of water, we are simply making 
a dry application in a round-about way; and 
yet this is the case, when we consider that in 
a few minutes the water dries off and only the 
poison remains. It follows thatif this does 
not harm the foliage, neither will the appli- 
cation of the dry powder alone, provided we 
can get it on us evenly andthinly. In fact, in 
many cases it would be a positive advantage 
and a great saving of time and money could 
we dispense with the water. 

Heretofore all the mechanical ingenuity has 
run to the production of pumps and nozzles, 
while for applying dry powders there is only 
asingle machine worthy of the name—the 
Champion paris green and dry powder gun, 
made by Leggett & Brother of New York city. 
There are numerous ‘‘ powder bellows,’’ but 
none are suitable for use except ona small 
scale, and all are wasteful. In the Leggett gun 
all the requirements of a perfect apparatus for 
applying dry powder seem filled. Tae essen- 
tial feature is a fan blower which revolves at 
a rapid rate, producing a blast which carries 
through a tube of comparatively large diame- 
ter the powder automatically fed from the res- 
ervoir or hopper. The supply can be regu- 
lated at will, and the feed is positive, a 
constantly even discharge is obtained, which 

can be thrown for quite a distance, filling the 
air with the fine particles as completely as the 
spray from a Cyclone nozzle. By an ingen- 
ious combination of tubes, asurprising variety 
of effects can be obtained,—the dusting may 
be upward, downward, to one side or 
other, or to both, so that two rows of plants 
can be thoroughly dusted at one time as fast 
as aman can walk. By using extension tubes 
fruit trees of moderate size can be readily 
dusted, and this is an especially useful feature 
in dealing with pear slugs and other leaf-feed- 
ing species. 
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The practical usefulness of a machine of 
this kind is obvious when, for instance, the 
use of air, or dry, water-slaked lime is indi- 


cated. The lime is then quite caustic and es- 
pecially effective against slugs and naked 
larve. With a Champion gun loaded with 


it, asparagus patches can be cleared of slugs in 
a few minutes; currant worms are killed al- 
nost instantly,and in many other cases it can 
be made to replace more expensive materials. 
In applying paris green undiluted, especially 
on potatoes,we gain by saving the labor of mix- 
ing with water, and on the necessary machin- 
ery. A pound of material only is to be handled, 
instead of 150 gallonsof mixture! The use of 
dry paris green against the cotton worm is now 
almost universal, and gives absolute satisfac- 
tion; so that a proper machine for its eco- 
nomical distribution in a necessity. 

The chief reasons given by farmers for their 
failure to use the bordeaux mixture are that 
it is difficult to make and to apply, and re- 
quires too much time, labor and machinery. 
‘*Fungiroid,’’ also made by the Leggetts, is an 
attempt to nullify these reasons by furnish- 
ing a dry powder, ready for use, containing 
the effective ingredients of the bordeaux mix- 
ture. While I have not myself tested the fun- 
giroid, others seem to have found it satisfac- 
tory, and surely with a dry powder, easily ap- 
plied by a champion duster, no further ex- 
cuse remains for failing to protect crops 
against plant diseases as well as insects. 
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A Word of Caution. 


Success to the grange and to the Patrons of 
Industry in their efforts at co-operative buy- 


But a word of caution to its advocates 
not come amiss: Don’t get patrons 
representing that the scheme 


ing. 
may 


interested by 





TIMELY TOPICS 


will save them 20 or 30 per cent on their 
purchases, for it won’t average anything like 
that. If it saves 10 per cent, thatis good 
enough to induce any sensible person to co- 
operate. If patrons are induced to go in on 
such expectations they will be delighted if 
they make more, whereas to go in for saving 
20 per cent and only make 10 will blight the 
whole thing. The main feature is to induce 
farmers to put up the cash in advance with 
which to buy in considerable quantities—then 
the lowest prices can be got both within or 
without the order. Co-operative credit buy- 
ing won’t work, because there’s not ‘margin 


enough in it to carry the credit risk. The 
largest and best managed instance of co-o;- 
erative distribution in America is the Arling- 
ton society of Lawrence, Mass, now in its 
twelfth year, which will do a spot cash busi- 
ness approaching $500,000 this year. Its av- 


erage dividend or rebate to members on their 


purchases is 7 per cent. This gives a fair 
idea of the possible saving by buying for 
cash the necessaries of life, though on some 
other goods the margin is larger But the 
exhaustive study of this whole problem we 
made when writing the book How to Co-op- 


erate (50c in paper, $1 in cloth, postpaid), 
emphasized the fact that co-operative failures 
were almost always due to an exaggerated 
idea of co-operative profits. In these days 
of close margins an« reduced prices, we warn 
the people not to repeat this error. Don’t 
expect tou much. If you can save an average 
of 10 per cent on all you buy, you can afford 
to borrow at 5 or 6 per cent the money to pay 
cash, and will then net 4 or 5 per cent on the 
investment, which is better than most of us 
san do in these times. 
R — 


The Good Roads Movement. 


The best means of government co-operation 
in improvement of highways; the expediency 
and best methods of providing for scientific 
location of highways on the public domain; 


the employment of the geological survey in 
the discovery of read materials, the free test- 


ing of all road materials offered, construction 
of model roads, and instruction in road mak- 
at agricultural colleges and other institu- 
tions. A commission is proposed to consider 
these matters and to report to the present 
congress. It is to be composed of one 
tor, two representatives, the army chief of 
engineers, director of the geological survey, 


ne 
ali’ 


sena- 


and the chief of road inquiry of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Its expenses are to be 
met from the $10,000 unused of the road in- 
quiry’s appropriations for two years past. 
This is a good way to use the money and to 
bring the good roads problem right home to 


well authorize 
committee to 


Uncle Sam. Congress may 
this, and should instruct the 
confer with the interstate commerce commis- 
sion and with the leading railway ofticials 
concerning a general reduction of transporta- 
tion rates on road materials. 
[Sas 

Seeding Without Plowing.—‘‘I wish to sow 
with oats and grass seed a field of light sandy 
loam which has been in corn for two years, 
yielding exce!lent crops on a liberal dressing 
of stable manure and fertilizer. I wish to 
cover it this spring with manure, which I 
propose to work in toa depth of five inches 
with a two-horse spreading harrow.’’ Un- 
less the soil is very shallow, so that the 
spreading harrow set to five inches will go 
about as deep as it can be worked to advan- 
tage, we would not risk this method. Grass 
needs a deeply and thoroughly prepared seed 
bed. It is often because this is not furnished 
that grass runs out so quickly, and succumbs 
so readily to drouth. We would rather plow 
it as deeply as the land will permit, then put 
on the manure and harrow in. Of course light 
land that has to be reseeded every or 
three years may be slighted more than heavier 


two 


land which is laid down to permanent mow- 
ing. 
To Start Grass, nothing is more effective 


than nitrate of soda, say 100 lbs per acre. If 
mixed with sav 300 lbs of plaster (gypsum), 
some wood ashes and bone meal, the grass 
will have quite a complete fertilizer, and the 
nitrate can be spread more evenly. Ina wet 















season or on light land, sulphate of ammonia 
may do better. 





The Comet combined sprayer and hand force 
pump is made, sold and advertised in our 
columns by H. B. Rusler of Johnstown, Ohio, 
instead of being at the postoftice of the same 
name in Pa, as misprinted recently. 


PARALYSIS. 


From the Press, New York City. 
Morris Preslaner of 1 Pitt street, New York, 
who is a real estate agent and collector of re nts, 
caught a severe cold early last spring, which set- 














tled upon his kidneys. Soon he began to suffer 
severe pain in his backbone, sides and chest. His 
symptoms grew rapidly more alarming, until at 
last he was as helpless as a child and eould 
scarcely move as he lay on his bed. As Mr Pres- 
laner is well-known in the part of town where 
he resides, he had many sympathizers, who did 


all they could to help him. 

Though a native of Berlin, Mr Preslaner 
lived in this country for forty years, having 
ed the country of his adoption by three 
hard service in the civil war. He enlisted 
the Nineteenth Dlinois Infantry, taking part in 
many battles and marching with Gen Sherman 
to the sea. While in Georgia, Mr Preslaner was 
promoted to first sergeant for bravery on the field 
of action. He isnow a member of 
GAR, andisone of the most popular 
the post. 

Mr Preslaner told a reporter the story of his 
dreadful illness and wonderful recovery. The 
reporter met him as he was returning from a long 


has 
serv- 
years’ 
with 


Koltes Post, 


men, in 


walk, and saying that he had heard of his won- 
derful cure, asked him to tell the story. When 
Mr Preslaner was comforiably seated in his 
pleasant parlor, he told the following — story, 
which, he said, he hoped everyone who was 
suffering as he had suffered would read. His 
words were as follows: ‘“‘To begin with, lL was 
taken sick just a year and a month ago, having 
taken a severe cold which settled on my _ kid- 


neys. At first I thought the pain I sutfered would 









soon pass away, but, instead of doing this, it 
grew more intense cvery Gay, so that in week | 
coula waik only with considerable difticulty. 

‘*T called in a doctor, whe suid I had locomotor 
ataxia and began treating me for that discase. 
He did me no good, and al! summer lon I "could 
searcely attend to my business at all. ‘Then IL eall- 
ed another doctor and took his medicine for 
several weeks, — experienced no relief. Dr 
Truman Nichols, of 287 East Broadway, whom [I at 
last called in, he se ed me more than wny of the 
other doctors, but along tor vards fall | grew worse 


despite his treatment. think Dr Nichols is a 
good doctor and understood my case, bi t despite 
this fact his medicines did me no lasting good 
**Early in November the little strength | had in 
my legs left me and I was unable to stand. a e 
pain in my back and sides became almost unbe: 





able, and my limbs grew cold. An electrie Db: “ 
tery I bought failed to help me, and for weeks | 
felt myself gradually growing weaker, until all 


hope left me. 

**Some time before this I had read of 
ful cure a man had received from Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, buf was so prejudiced 
against what I thought was a patent medicine of 
the usual worthless character, that I could not 
make up my mind to try them. As my pains in- 
creased and death seemed coming near, I thought 
of what I had read and of the symptoms of the 
man who had been cured. They were precisely 
the same as mane, and at last, with my _ wife’s 
earnest entreaty, | consented to try the Pink Pills. 

‘IT am now convinced that these pills saved my 
life. Gradually my strength began to return, the 
desire to live grew stronger within me. After 
having taken three boxes I left my bed, This was 
was early in March. All pain had left me, and 
that terrible dead feeling in ie legs had gone 
away. I was still very weak ut before I had 
taken the fourth box I was able to get down 
stairs for a short walk in the open air. Now I 
feel as if [ had been born again and am as happy 
asachid. Every pleasant day I take a walk, 
and am sure that in a month I will be as well as 
ever.”’ 

All diseases, such as locomotor ataxia, St Vitus’ 
dance, partial paralysis, sciatica, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, nervous headache, palpitation of the 


. wonder- 


heart, effects of la grippe, _ and sallow com- 
plexions, and all forms of weakness, either in 
man or woman, disappear when Dr Williams 
Pink Pills for Pale People are taken. Pink Pills 


can be bought of any dealer, or will be sent post- 
aid on receipt of price (50 cents a box or Six 
oxes for $2.50—they are never sold by the hun- 
dred or in bulk) by addressing Dr Williams 
Medicine Co, Schenectady, -/ Y. 
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a few 


—We wish to employ 
A DA bright MEN : and WOMEN 
—_——« == with a little enterprise, to 


sell Climax Dish Washers and Self- 
heating Fletirons. $10 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. (ne agent cleared $20 every day for six months. 
i nt position in town, city or country. A good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O 














NEW YORK. 


Spring Flowers in New York. 


The March meeting of the farmers’ club of 
the American Institute last week was in every 
way a grand success. There was a very large 
attendance and the exhibition itself was a 
vision of spring loveliness. It is many a day 
since New York saw such a magnificent col- 


lection of orchids as those staged by W. A. 
Manda, South Orange, N J. These filled a 
table over 20 ft in length and consisted of 


about 50 varieties, all of the choicest kinds in 
flowers. In this collection was also the beau- 
tiful sweet-scented Acacia speciosa. 

Alaska (a pure white), William Scott (pink) 
and Storm King carnations and also a very 
promising crimson seedling were contributed 
by C. H. Allen, Floral Park, L I. 

Another notable exhibit was that of cut 
flowers, contributed by Mrs J. Hood Wright, 
Fort Washington, New York city. These were 
greatly admired. Two specimens that created 
a good deal of attention were Rogiera gratis- 
sima (a fine Mexican shrub) and a Himalay- 
rhododendron, named Madam Caravahlo. 


an 
This is a pure white flower, very fragrant, 
with a diameter of 44 inches. Siebrecht & 


Wadley, New Rochelle, N Y, exhibited a 
superb collection of palms, lilies, etc. 

In opening the meeting Dr F. M. Hexamer, 
managing editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and president of the club, dwelt upon 
the refining influences of horticulture and es- 
pecially the culture of plants in the home 
A valuable paper by Rev W. T. Hutchins, treat- 
ing mainly on the cultivation of sweet peas, 
was read and discussed. W. A. Manda spoke 
upon a number of orchids suitable for grow- 
ing in dwelling h which he explained 
is not nearly as difficult an undertaking as 
most tlower lovers suppose it to be. James 
W. Withers of American Gardening answered 
several questions, asked by ladies present, 
on the culture of sweet peas, cyclamens, be- 
gonias, orchids, etc. Henry Bird, C. L. Al- 
len and others took part in the discussion. 
The regular meetings and exhibitions of this 
club are held the second Tuesday of each 
month at 2p m in the American Institute 
rooms, 111-115 W 38th street, New York. Ad- 
mission is free to all whether members of the 
club or not. 


ses, 





University Extension Among Farmers. 





The university extension work applied to 
agriculture has been progressing with very 
satisfactory results in Westchester county. 
The meetings here have been well attended 
and farmers have taken much interest in 
them. George T. Powell is giving direction 
to the work in a very thorough, practical man- 
ner, while Prof I. P. Roberts and Prof L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell university though scientific 
lecturers make their work so plain to farmers 
that they see the value in more scientific 
methods on the farm. Prof J. W. Sanborn of 
New Hampshire has presented the subject of 
Extensive vs intensive farming, giving upon 
the blackboard figures from his own farm, con- 
ducted in New Hampshire on that system, 
which has been most convincing to farmers. 
Prof Sanborn thinks there is no state in the 
Union that has so many advantages for profit- 
able farming as New York, yet in some re- 
spects the state is sadly behind the position 
it ought to occupy 

No instructor has attracted more of interest 
than Mrs Anna Botsford Comstock of Cornell 
university in her natural science work. The 
attendance of young people has been marked 
and this is Mr Powell’s plan to reach more 
effectively that class and in several instances 
the publie school children have come in to 
listen to Mrs Comstock’s very instructive and 
delightful lectures. 


The closing of this series of agricultural 
schools was at Pleasantville, Friday and Sat- 
urday. Then over the same territory is to be 


held a series of school district lectures, farm- 
ers coming to the schoolhouses to receive in 
struction. The interest in this entirely new line 
of work is such that when all districts cannot 
be reached, two and three are going to come 
together at one schoolhouse and thus the 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


work is going to reach close down to those 
who most need it. 

Mr Powell reports that farmers throughout 
the state are anxious to have these agricultur- 
al schools held in their towns and over 100 
towns have put in their application. The most 
serious problem of the committee is how to 
give so many places the very high quality of 
work it has started in with. The colleges are 
helping the cause very much, and will make 
sacrifices to aid it. Columbia college charac- 
terizes this plan ‘‘as most truly American.’’ 
There are some farmers who are kicking be- 
cause the schools do not take up economic and 
political questions, but the great mass of 
farmers are only too glad to have university 
extension work come within their reach. 


Millbrook, March 2i—March has been little 
but storms. About one fair day in seven. 
Woodpiles are all worked up and some logs to 
mills on late snows. Tans bane laid as a rule 
all through and eggs are only 13c perdoz. Po- 
tatoes 35c and very plenty. Corn sells at 40c, 
other feed in ratio. Farm help at same prices 
as last year, while the farm produce continues 
to depreciate. The freshet left our roads and 
bridges in very bad shape and will cost con- 
siderable for repairs. 

Pittstown, March 2i—But little work is be- 
ing done by the farmers. It is either y 
or snowing and blowing most ofthetime. The 
ground is well covered with snow at present. 
Most farmers have hired their help for the 


raining 


season; wages about the same as last season. 
Jacob Ruhl, an industrious and respected 
farmer, committed suicide by hanging the 
lith. Charles W. Snyder was elected grand 
trustee of the Patrons of Industry at the state 
convention held at Rome. The proposition to 
work the roads by tax was defeated at town 
meeting by a small majority. Not many po- 
tatoes are being sold at present. A. T. Hoag 
shipped a carload to New York the first of 
the month; he realized 38c¢ per bbl; they are 
worth 40e per 180 lbs at the railroad station 
About 25 per cent of last year’s crop is in the 
farmers’ hands. 

Rye, Westchester Co-—The mild winter 


weather has been favorable to the farmer, en- 
abling him to build fences, paint and repair 
buildings, etc. All farm produce continues 


low except hay which brings $18 per ton in 
the mow. Some here who refused 1 per bbl 
for their potatoes in the fall would gladly 


sell for 50c per bbl now. 
fed to stock. 


Breeders’ Association—The annual meeting 
of the New York state breeders’ association 
was held in Hornellsville, March 26 and 27. 
The program was as follows: Thursday, 10.30 
am, opening remarks by the president of the 
association; address of welcome, response by 
the president of the association; Breed vs feed 
for deity stock, H. E. Cook, Lewis Co; af- 
ternoon session, Horse breeding in New York, 
F, A. Converse, Jefferson Co; Co-operative 
and winter dairying, Mrs E. M. Jones, Brock- 
ville, Ont; evening session, European dairy- 
ing, A. R. Eastman, Oneida Co, N Y; Selec- 
tion of the dairy cow,H. Van Dreser, Schoharie 
Co; Friday, 10 a m, The effect of feeding un- 
balanced rations as productive of diseases, Dr 
C. D. Smead, Schuyler Co; The Brown Swiss 


Quantities are being 


cattle, Charles McLawry, Otsego Co; after- 
noon session, What science has done for the 
farmer in general, and the dairyman in _ par- 


ticular, L. L. Van Slyke, acting director New 
York state agricultural experiment station. 
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MeENnD YourR OWN boots, shoes, rubber 
goods, harness, tinware, etc., at home. Outfit 38 
pes., good substantial tools, $3.00. Only complete 
family outfit made. Catalog free. Agents wanted 
KUHN & CO., Box PP, Mousa, Iu. 
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With Root’s Home Rep’ng Outfits for halfsoling and rep'ng Boots, 
Shoes, Rubbers, Harness. Tinware, ete. No. 1, 40 items, $3. No. 2 


82 items, #2. Send for FREE catalog describing these and “ Root's 


» Simplicity Process" of home rep’ng. Carpenters’ and Blacksmiths’ 


tools, etc..ete. Agents wanted. The Root Bros.Co. Box H,Plymouth,O. 





what shall be 
vester than to say what shall 


into” it. It is so easy to do 






Brains 


Are often required to determine 


kept out” of a har- 


‘ 


ee 
e 


wrong thing—and the wrong thing 
has such an invitin 
that less experience 


than the 


appearance— 
manufacturers 


cCormick Co. frequent- 


ly find themselves “putting their 
foot in it”’ and building a machine 
one season which they are obliged 
to abandon a season or two Iater. 

Because a good thing is a good 
thing in its place, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that it is a good thing 
in a harvester or mower. 

Fight shy of the machine whose 
best recommend is that “it seems 


to havea 
up. 


this 


Remem 


ight idea” in its make- 


every day in 


the year:—McCormick Machines 
will work where others fail. 

The makers of McCormick Ma- 
chines have been at it for sixty-five 
years. By long experience they 
have found out how to build the 
best binders and mowers. 


The new McCormick 


Light-Running 


Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower and 
the McCormick Corn Harvester are 
unequalled for capacity, light draft, 


efficiency of service and 


long life. 


Built, sold and guaranteed by the 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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SPRING-TOOTH 
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the lightest draft Harrow *~<~=- a : 

in the world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 inches 
can be worn off the tooth. A golden opportunity for 


every dealer in the country. 












Our New 
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kinds of Agricultura 


Write for prices in time. 


CORN PLANTER 


with Fertilizer Attachment. 
For simplicity, neatness, 


strength and dura- 
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. lar Saw Mills, Culti- 
qatore, Grain Driils, 
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QUALITY TELLS 
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BEST 
STEEL MILL. 


GEST STEEL TOWER. No} 


Send for catalogue and 
PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CO.. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Burke, March 21—Yesterday we had a se- 
vere snow storm with plenty of wind to pile 
the drifts still higher. Stock is wintering 
well. There has not been much that farmers 
could do except to care for stock and shovel 
out the highways. Town meeting passed off 
very quietly. As it was a stormy day only a 
small vote was polled. The straight republi- 
can ticket was elected with no license. The 
sugar makers are getting ready for the work 
that awaits them in the near future. Many 
have not gotten their wood on account of the 
great depth of snow but will wait and get it 
on a wagon. 

Bergen, Genesee Co—March came in like 
alion and continues boisterous up to the 
present time. Old-timers claim it indicates 
@ very productive season for grain and hay. 
Genesee county is one of the best grain pro- 
ducing sections in western New York. The 
general question among farmers is What shall 
we plant to catch the best price the coming 
season? This question seems to puzzle the 
farmers as the price for grain the past year 
has been so ruinously low that they are about 
discouraged. 

Caton, March 2i—Although the snow has 
been only a few inches deep this winter, there 
has been quite a long run of sleighing; and 
but a few days ago it was about as good as 
any time this winter. The weather for the 
last month has been very wintry. Considera- 
ble hay has found its way to market, notwith- 
standing the crop last year was very light, but 
farmers have economized in feeding and straw 
has been fed more than usual, supplemented 
largely with grain. A great many potatoes 
have also been fed. The probability is that 
a somewhat smaller acreage will be planted to 
potatoes this year. J. L. Nixon says he made 
a few gallons of mapie syrup the fore part of 
the month. 


Canajoharie, March 21—The farm of the 
late Philip J. Diefendorf of Freys Bush con- 
taining 103 acres was sold a few days since 
for $4900. The farm was a valuable one with 
such improvements as are found upon an old 
and weil-kept homestead. The sale is consid- 
ered a good one. Severe storms interrupted 
by an occasional day of sunshine continue. 
The fields are deeply covered with snow and 
ice and indications point to a short and hur- 
ried seedtime. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co—William Dou- 
gall is one of our best farmers and fruit grow- 
ers. Notes from his own experience will en- 
liven these columns from time te time. Mr Don- 
gall has a fruit house devised by himself for 
warm or cold storage as the season may de- 
mand. One result of his intelligent labors in 
the past year is manifest in a late transac- 
tion. On Feb 24 he shipped a carload con- 
sisting of 170 bbls of apples to a commission 
merchant in New York. Four days after, he 
received a check for net proceeds; it was for 
the neat sum of $677.58.—[W. T. Becker. 


Hartford, March 21—March has been a 
stormy month. Farmers have been drawing 
phosphate. There will be a large acreage of 
oats sown this spring as there was a much 
larger acreage plowed last fall than usual. 
There have been a number of auctions of late, 
cows selling from $15 to 40 per head. Some 
are out of hay and will be obliged to buy to 
winter out their stock. Potatoes are very low 
in price; those who sold last fall for 22c did 
better than those who are holding. 


Mecklenburg, March 21—The high price of 
hay is causing farmers to practice close econ- 
omy with fodder. Stock is looking well asa 
large amount of grain has been fed. The fine 
sleighing of the past few days has been a 
help to farmers drawing logs and wood 
Many farmers are getting their stock of ‘er- 
tilizers on hand for the season. Stock is se.l- 
ing very low at vendues. Ed Murphy is ioad- 
ing potatoes at Troumansburg on board cars 
at 8c per bu. A large amount of hay was 
shipped from here last week at $14 per ton. 
Grass and wheat have been well covered with 
snow during the winter. 


New Baltimore, March 21—We have had but 
little good sleighing. Nearly all snow storms 
have been followed by rain or hard winds that 
drifted, making some roads _ impassable. 
March has been a cold blustering month so 
far. Farmers are feeding more carefully and 
using more grain than usual. Some are g>t- 
ting short for hay and a few have hay to se!l 
There is but little hay going to market 
The high water caused by the ice block in the 
Hudson wet a great many tons of hay .n store 
along the river which has been sold forasma_l 
price to farmers for immediate use. Farmers 


are buying their grass seed earlier than usual 
Some have anticipated an ad- 


and more of it. 
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vance in price. They are getting it now for 
about $5 per bu for clover and 2 for timo- 
thy. Good farm help is scarce and all classes 
are taking advantage of it and demand large 
wages. 

Portville, March 2i—We have just experi- 
enced one of the worst snow storms of the sea- 
son, there being about 2 ft on the level, and it 
still continues to fall, with a very high wind. 
Farmers are feeding their stock very light on 
hay but are giving them lots of corn meal and 
they seem to be wintering about as well as 
usual. Nearly every one who owns a sugar 
bush has it tapped but have had only one 
good run of sap as yet. Farmers mostly have 
their help all hired for the season, paying on 
an average of $18 per month. New wmilch 
cows are coming quite fast and all of the 
cheese factories will start about April 1. 
Horses very cheap; some even have them to 

ive away, but still there is no demand. 
Vinter grains not doing very well, as the fore 
part of the winter there was not snow enough 
so of course the frost hurt the tender roots. 


Williamsville, March 21—It was my good 
fortune recently to attend the meeting of the 
Clarence and Lancaster farmers’ club held at 
Clarence Center. It wasa large and inter- 
esting meeting, the following program being 
carried out: Call to order by President Tobi- 
as Berry of Clarence Center; prayer by Rev 
Mr Becker; song by tne Sheffield choir; a pa- 
per by Dr R. 8S. Myers on Dairying; essay by 
Arilla P. Carmen, Farmers’ boys; question 
box; song by Sheffieid choir; essay by Miss 
Alice Wiedman; question box: closing song. 
The whole program was carried out in an in- 
teresting and instructive way. The questions 
proposed were discussed in a manner show- 
ing that the farmers of Clarence and Lancas- 
ter are trying to get what information they 
van to enable them to successfully carry on 
their chosen occupation, and the intelligent, 
earnest manner of their talk showed that they 
are progressive farmers. It was really pleas- 
ant to see that the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters take a deep interest in farming and are 
bound to make a_ success. Abram Berry 
showed Golden Dent corn raised by himself 
for two years which was simply perfect. Crim- 
son clover seed was shown by one of the mem- 
bers. The question How to keep up the _ fer- 
tility of our soils was earnestly discussed by 
a large number and John Krause earnestly 
advocated a revolution in the care of manures, 
believing that at least 50 per cent of the value 
of manure did not reach the soil under the 
present management. He thought that in the 
absence of barn cellars cheap sheds should be 
built to protect from rain and snow, and on 
their heavy lands more green crops should be 
grown toplow under. Also it was advised to 
keep the ground well covered with some grow- 
ing crop, clover being the best crop to raise to 
enrich land. Clarence Curtis has a creamery 
in successful operation, only more farmers 
ought to take milk there, for under their pro- 
cess the skimmilk is returned to the farmer 
and the .arger the patronage the more profit 
for the patrons.—|H. W. Loring. 


A Farmers’ Institute was held recently in 
Owego. Subjects of interest were discussed 
with profit toa fair attendance of farmers. 
It was held in the courthouse. H. E. Cook 
of Denmark spoke on The silo and well-fed 
cows as factors of success. The rest of the 
program was as follows: Selection of the dai- 
ry cow, by H. Van Dreser of Cobleskill; 
The farmer’s garden, J. E. Rice of Yorktown; 
A model homestead, Mrs Belknap; Poultr 
for profit, J. E. Rice; Maintaining the fertil- 
ity of the soil, C. D. Nixon of Owego; Con- 
serving and increasing the fertility of the 
soil, E. Van Alstyne; The cow, Julius Rogers 
of Binghamton; Education as a factor in 
successful agriculture, F. A. Converse of 
Woodville. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Peconic, March 2i—Not much doing among 
farmers except carting potatoes. A good 
many cars have been loaded at 10c per bushel 
and plenty left yet. Still farmers have good 
coirage,for out of perhaps some 30 that I have 
asked I have found only two who will not 
pian as many or more than last year. I am 
told that the agent of the agricuitural society 
has sold more fertilizer than at same time last 
year. The prospects are that the caulitiower 
acreage will be iargely extenied. No sales 
of real estate. Snow all gone but hardly fit to 
commence farming. Wheat looking well. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Sharon, Monmouth Co—Peach buds 


sees to have been damaged by the freeze, but 
are not considered to be ruined by any means? 





Potatoes are a drug and selling as low as 


, 9c 
re bu in some cases. Apples are scarce and 
1igh. Itis feared that 


newly seeded gras 
lands have not taken well et! consequently 
that hay may be scarce the coming fall. The 
outlook for spring is better, as recent rains 
and snows have driven away fears of drouth 
Charles H. Conover has sold his 6-year-old 
mare and colt to Fred Walters of Trenton. 
James L. Donnell has lately purchased a fine 
stepping colt. Jacob Perrine is going on a 
farm in Milhurst. Samuel Burke of Maryland 
connected with the Chase Nursery Co, has 
bought the Maple place and will occupy it 
this spring. Mrs Elisha Robbins died to-day 
of the grip, age 71. Myron Pease, agent 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,, is now working 
this county and receives a cordial welcome. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Farming in the Oil Belt—I hail from south 


of the Mason and Dixon line, among the hills 
of W Va, 3 miles east of the Mt Morris and 


Mannington oil belt. We have had 5 bad 
years. The following is the change I will 


make for 1896. Potatoes last year on sod 1} 
acres, 1 ton potato fertilizer broadcast, re- 
sult 125 bu potatoes. Potatoes this year 14 
acres, corn stalk ground run out, ground with 
big plow, drop potatoes and fill furrow with 
leaf mold, result—?—Remainder of last year’s 
corn ground was seeded to crimson clover 
in August—too dry, clover winter killed, will 
plow and plant to beans 34 acres, 8 acres of 
oats this year on sod, none last year, 20 acres 
of corn on meadow sod badly infested with 
white grub. On four neighboring farms includ- 
ing my own will be at least 200 acres of mead- 
owlan@ plowed for corn and oats, some of 
which has not been plowed for 40 years. Five 
dry seasons in succession is the reason that 
the sod is gone. In fruits I started a new or- 
chard 2 years ago composed of apples with 

ears between the rows, also grapes and rasp- 

erries, also a smail orchard of Japan plums 
with Russian apricots, but I have San Jose 
scale in apple and pear orchard and turned it 
over to the tender mercies of the W Va exper- 
iment station. I may plant 200 Fay’s currants 
this spring. Instead of looking fora market 
I will grow .nore .f possible to glut the al- 
ready dyspeptic patient—[L. Ralphsuyder, 
Monongalia Co, W Va. 


MARYLAND. 


Burkittsville, Frederick Co—The attention 
of the farmers, irrespective of political persua- 
sion, is turned toward Annapolis, awaiting the 
action of our legislative body on the assessment 
bill, by which they hope to be relieved of the 
tax on their given securities. Such an enact- 
ment would be thoroughly constitutional and 
could not be better appreciated by the unjust- 
ly taxed people than at this time. There have 
been a large number of sales throughout the 
county of personal property for which good 
prices were realized. Farmers are getting 
short of feed for their stock. Eggs selling at 
9to10c per doz. Young timothy has been 
almost entirely winter killed. The present 
indications point to a late spring for field 
work. A bill was recently introduced in the 
legislature calling for the sale of the state ag- 
ricultural experiment station property. Such 
a bill does not meet with favor among the 
farmers. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Elgin, March 21—We are having quite good 
sleighing here, which the farmers are making 
use of getting up wood and preparing for 
spring work. Potatoes are cheap. A good 
many are feeding them to their stock. Hay 
brings from $12 to 16 inthe barn, straw 6 
and 8, meal 70c, butter 16c, eggs 12c per doz. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co—The peach buds 
throughout the county have been injured 
severely by cold weather. A large quantity 
of potatoes still remains in the hands of the 
farmers. The acreage of potatoes sown in 
this vicinity the coming season will probably 
be below the average. The outlook for the 
winter grain ahd hay crops is not good. 


Farming in Schuylkill Co will be even more 
diversified this year than usual. Sheep are 
beginning to attract some notice, because of 
the low price at which one can stock up, the 
demand for mutton and an expected advance 
in wool. D. J. Gensemer, Jr, of Good Spring 
has just begun a small flock. He expects t0 
plant 50 a of corn, potatoes 6a, oats 20 a, 
which in turn will be sowed with wheat this 
fall. This will leave him with about 60 4 
for hay and 10 a for pasture. Other farm- 
ers will plant about in this proportion. We 
are following with interest the farmers’ plans 











for 189% as reported to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST . 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Agawam, March 16—Selectman A. H. Brown 
of Agawam, who has bought the Ralph Fish 
farm in Feeding Hills, willcommence moving 
there svon. He been on the F. N. Leon- 
ard farm several years, and that farm has been 
sold recently. Apropos of the removal of Mr 
and Mrs Brown, theirfriendsin Agawam gave 
them a good send-off in the form of a surprise 
party, Vv hich filled the house to overtlowing, 
and good feeling and jollity prevailed. Light 
refresiiuients were served bountifully. The 
of the visitors materialized in a writ- 
an ouk rocker, a set of table linen 
silver teaspoons. The presenta- 
Deacon W. H. Porter. 


16—Snow 


has 


estee! 
ing desk, 
and a dozen 
tion Was made by 

Bedford, March enough to 
wood from the woods, but the wind made _ too 
many bare spots to make sleighing good. 
Charles H. Clark has begun to deliver market 
boxes to his customers from his extensive 
sawmill on the Farrell lot and has delivered 
several thousand tomato plant boxes. The 
Skelton Bros have over 25 horses to winter 
board, have two incubators and are progres- 
sive farmers, when the rest of us are waiting 
for summer marketing. Milk a bounteous 
supply. Mr Prescott is running two _ large 
Cooley creamers to work up his surplus 
milk profitably. 


haul 


Charlton, Marcli 16—The principal topic now 
is the coming town meeting and who will get 
into ottice. The recent hard rains have wash- 
ed the roads badly and caused broken wagon 
springs and ax! The traveling has been 
very bad for the past two weeks, mud and 
then rough frozen ground No farm work be- 
ing done as yet except chores and cutting 


wood. Some 60 cans of milk were sent back 
here to different ones on Saturday, March 14, 
frozen solid. It caused much scolding and 
hard feeling toward the Boston -firm. Meal 
is 82c. bran 90c, butter 28 and 30c, eggs 25c. 
Dalton, March 16—Stock has wintered well 


Hay is not as scarce as was anticipated in the 
fall and is selling now for $16 to % per ton, 
meal Sc per 100. Cows bring a fair price but 
are not being handled much. \ good crop of 
ice has been harvested.- Wood piles are nearly 
allup and farmers in general are ready for 
the spring work. Very little wood or lumber 
has been handled here this winter. Eggs are 
selling for 22c, butter 25c, pork 6c and beef 5 to 
6cin the carcass. W. B. Barton had his cows 
dehorned about a month ago with good re- 


sults. Tis cattle haven’t been out of the stan- 
chions but onee since Dee i and they are in 
tine healthy condition. 

ill, Mareh 16—Farmers are improving the 
Gill h1 I i 1 t 
sledding by drawing wood and logs. Several 
are thinking of putting in silos this year; 
there are a good inany in town and they give 


good satisfaction. There will be no tobacco 
raised in town this year. 
Heath, March i4—It has been dangerous 


traveling on account of the ice. The co-opera- 
tive creamery association is abreast with the 
times und is giving satisfaction. Murray L. 


Cook will gather the cream the ensuing year. 
The indebtedness of the town is between $60 
and 70 only. There are no paupers at the 


present time at the poor farm. A new post- 
oftice has been established out in the No 9 dis- 
trict, to be called Cyrus with Arthur Cooley 
postmaster. This makes the fourth postoftice 
in the town thus far. 

Newbury, March 
farmers attended 
Essex agricultural society at 
At the annual meeting the town continued 
the system of highway surveyors for another 
year Prices of all produce rule low and not 
much is moving except hay. Less than the 
usual amount of lumber has been cut and cord 
wood sells slow]; Stock is wintering well; 
in fact, the farmers don’t allow it to 
winter any other way, but even with the low 
price of grain it has cost more than usual to 


16—Quite a number of our 
the recent institute of the 
Newburyport. 


carry them through. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bristol, March 16—Tlie scarlet fever epi- 
demic here is getting to bea serious matter. 


Seven new cases were reported last week ; they 
are mostly light ones but the nature of the 
disease is that it is liable to showa 
malignant form any time. G. A. Minor of 
Chippens Hill is on the gain; F. B. Hubbard 
is recovering slowly but is not able to do much 
yet: C. N. Atwood is better but still confined 
to his bed Sickness and accidents have disa- 


such 






AMONG THE FARMERS 





bled a number of farmers this winter. James 
Wilcox is the latest convert to the silo; he 
built a large one last fall and filled it, and al- 
though it is made of one thickness of matched 
boards only, the ensilage has kept perfectly. 
Mr Wilcox’ is enthusiastic in consequence. 
He has some fine early lambs as usual. The 
light snow storm of Wednesday with its ac- 
companiment of cold wind made lively sled- 
ding fora few hours. The large barn on the 
old Hamilton farm was burned early Monday 
morning and was atotal loss. The fire was 
undoubtedly of incendiary origin. 


Canton, March 16—The freshet did 


much damage to our foads. A large amount 
of timber has heen worked up by steam mills. 


recent 


We have had no good sap weather so far. Po- 
tatoes are plenty and the price is very low. 
Many cows have been tested in Canton Cen- 


ter and some have been condemned. We now 
have two creaimeries in tgwn and both report a 
good business. Good farm hands find employ- 
ment but wages are not high. 


Lebanon, March 16—George A. Weaver will 
have a large atwction sale of stock and farming 
tools March 25, A sawmill has been set up on 
Roger Williaims’s wood lot. James A. Thomas 
is sawing wood for the farmers. Myron A. 
Abell is collecting a town tax for the third 
time. The White paper company have com- 
menced to manufacture paper. James M. 
Abell died recently, aged 85. 

Sterling, March 16—Spring chicks are peep- 
ing in some places in town. Eggs are ad- 
vancing in price a little; some pay as 





per doz. Planting potatoes large or small 
will be cheap this spring. The man that 
plants a good-sized tield will no doubt hit the 
nail on the head, for many will put in field 


corn in the place of potatoes the coming sea- 
son. Quite a number have taken their milk 
from the creamery and are sending it to Bos- 
ton. Farmers are busy filling their wood 
houses for the year’s supply of fuel. Phos- 
phate and farm machine agents are getting 
into line for the spring trade. Erastus Young, 
a well-known farmer here, died very suddenly 
of pneumonia, Saturday of last week. . 


———— 


The New York Legislature. 


The annual which introduced 
in the assembly provides for an appropriation of 
$1800 for the state entomologist, $10,000 for the 
state agricultural society, for sundry new build- 
ings for the fai. grounds at Lysander: $15,000 
for the commissioner of agriculture, and a like 
sum for the farmers’ institutes. The Austin bill 
(similar to the Page bill in the senate), amending 
the Gray racing law of last year, was ordered to 
a third reading in the assembly. The bill in ques- 
tion has the sanction of the town and county fair 
associations. It provides that the town associations 
shall receive 30 per cent of the receipts, which un- 
der the terms of the Gray law now goto aid 
agricultural associations, and the county associa- 
tions 70 per cent, Thisratio was agreed upon by A. 
C. Brundage, president, and George McCann, secre 
tary of the county associations, and George I. Wil- 
ber, president of the New York state association 
of union agricultural societies. The clause requir- 
ing beneficiaries under the law to contribute 35000 
toward the support of the racing commission is 
stricken out. The senate finance committee will 
report favorably Senator Brown’s bill amending 
the agricultural law relative to the distribution of 
moneys to agricultural societies and clubs. A hear- 
ing was had by the senate committee on miscel- 
laneous corporations regarding a bill introduced 
by Senator Malley requiring villages or cities to 
pay for existing water works when a village or 
city plant is established. A lengthy discussion 
was had over the measure, when Senator Hum- 
phrey offered an amendment that the law shall not 
om A to villages that are now constructing water 
plants, or that shall commence the building of 
after the passage of 
report the bill with 

Mr Lounsbury intro- 


supply bill was 


such plants within 90 days 

the act. It was decided to 

the Humphrey amendment. 
duced in the assembly a bill providing that vil- 
lages may contract for water supplies; the same 
body passed Mr Horton’s bill providing for the dis- 
tribution to the state agricultural society and to 
the town and county fairs, moneys collected 
from the racing association. 

The Higbie’ road bill occupied considerable at- 
tention in the senate early in the 
Senator Higbie offered an amendment providing 
for the division of towns into three road districts 
and the letting of contracts for road work by the 
highway commissioners and ratified by the town 
board. Senators Ellsworth, Hi mphrey, Coggeshall 


week, when 


and Nusbaum announced that they would vote 
against the bill on final passage. though they 
would not oppose the amendment. The latter 
senator has in charge a bill known as the Nus- 
baum road bill, which seems to be favored by a 
great many people. Its provisions have been fully 
set forth in these columns. Senator Ellsworth 
opposed the bill because the farmers in his dis- 
trict have all they can do to pay town, county 


and state taxes and cannot pay any more, even for 
good roads. In the present condition of agricul- 


tural depression it would prove a hardship to the 
Senator Coggeshall 


rural districts. opposed the 
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bill for similar reasons. Senator Higbie wished 
to know if it would not be better for farmers to 
economize in some other way than in the matter 
of road improvement. Senator May, who is a 
member of the good roads association of the 
state, said that the bill was of great importance, 
the farmer would be better off and ought to have 
more interest in the highway that passes his door 
than he has in the canals or railroads of the state. 
Senators Wilcox, Daley, Sullivan and Krum par- 
ticipated in the discussion, with the result that 
the bill was ordered to third reading and a _ bill 
providing for one highway commissioner laid 
aside. When it comes up for final passage it will 
undoubtedly be killed, and the farmers of the 
state will then be permitted to urge at next year’s 
session some other form of legislation looking 
toward national road improvement. Itis quite 
certain that none of the measures now before the 
1egislature will succeed of passage. 

The bill introduced in the assembly early in 
February by Mr Andrews, amending the agricul- 
tural law, declaring milk containing less than 4 
per cent fat to be adulterated, is meeting with 
strenuous opposition and it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether the measure in its "pero shape will 
go through. For the better understanding of the 
subject we subjoin the provisions of the bill in 
full: 

The terms butter and cheese mean the prod- 
ucts of the dairy which are manufactured exclu- 
sively from pure unadulterated milk or cream or 
both, with or without salt or rennet, and with or 
without coloring matter or sage. The term oleo- 
margarine, butterine,imitation butter or imitation 
cheese sha be construed to mean any article or 
substance in the semblance of butter or cheese 
not the usual product of the dairy, and not made 
exclusively of pure and unaduiterated milk or 
cream, or any such article or substance into which 
any oil, lard or fat not produced from milk or 
cream enters as a component part, or into which 
melted butter or butter in any condition or state, 
or any oil thereof has been introduced to take the 
place of cream. The term adulterated milk when 
so used means: 1. Milk containing more than 8&8 
———— of water or fluids;.2, milk containing 
ess than 12 percentum of milk solids; 3, milk con- 
taining less than 4 percentum of fats; 4, milk 
drawn from cows within 15 days before and five 
days after parturition; 5, milk drawn from animals 
fed on distillery waste or any substance in a staie 
of fermentation or putrefaction or any unhealthy 
food; 6, milk drawn from cows kept in a crowd- 
ed or unhealthy condition; 7, milk from which 
any part of the cream has been removed; 8, milk 


which has been diluted with water or any other 
fluid, or to which has been added or into which 
has been introduced any foreign substance what- 
ever. All adulterated milk shall be deemed un- 
clean, unhealthy, impure and unwholesome. 
The term pure milk or unadulterated milk means 
sweet milk not adulterated, and the terms 


pure cream and unadulterated cream mean cream 
taken from pure and unadulterated milk. 

The appropriation as passed gives to the state 
agricultural society $20,000, experimenta!® station 
at Geneva $50,000, department of agriculture $85,- 
000 and Cornell University veterinary college $25,- 
000. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
pnd that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investinent. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 








‘GGS for Hatching from high grade R. C. White, R. C. Brown 
4 Leghorns, and Black Minorcas, greatest layers on earth; safe 
shipment guaranteed, 15 eggs, $1.00; 26, $1.50. Send for circular, 
ge OTTAQUECHEE POULTRY YARDS, North Hartland, 
7ermont. 











ARE OPPORTUNITY: WANTED- A young, practical farm- 

er not over 35, marned, to occupy first-class farm on Hudson 

River, Dutchess County; three hundred acres; good buildings; pref- 

erably on shares. Address W. C. ANDREWS, 2 Cortlandt St., New 
or 


y 

Cattle of all ages for sale. Herd has a record of 347 lbs of but- 

ter actually sold per cow. CLOVER LAWN STOCK FARM, 
West Richmondville, N. Y. 





6 ip mgm ow POULTRY FARM—Rose-comb_ Brown Leg- 

orns, Single-comb Buff Leghorns, Houdans, Black-breasted 
Red Games. E Circulars free. J. L. BUMP & SON, 
Whitney's Point, N. 








cheap 
Y 


NRUIT and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 8 
Apples, 10c. Catalogue free. ROCHESTER NURSERY CO 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Roses, Grapevines, ete., 


For SALE--Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, Ducks, Chickens 
2c stamp for large catalogue. CHAS. R. MeCLAVE, New 
London, Ohio. 
VHES'TERS, Collies, Fowis, Geese, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons. 
Circulars. “PAINE,” So. Randoplh, Vt. 
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[16] 
Maple Industry in Good Shape. 


Devoid of unusual features, the outlook for 
the maple sugar crop now being secured is 
generally excellent. This conclusion is reach- 
ed after summarizing reports to this journal 
from every producing section in the country, 
following our special investigations just 
made. The season is backward nearly every- 
where, and because of this, may prove a short 
one. Yet there is an outlet for a fair to good 
yield of excellent sugar. Absence of snow- 
fall during the early part of winter has been 
followed by considerable depth during the 
last week or ten days, both east and west, and 
the coming week will find the sugar camps 
all active. A few of them in New York and 
further west began operations as long ago as 
late February, followed by weather conditions 
which brought everything to a standstill for 
a month. 

There is nothing to indicate any increase 
over a recent average crop and this, taken 
with the fact that last year’s stocks are prac- 
tically exhausted everywhere, leaves a free 
tield for active competition among buyers. 
As usual, the latter are endeavoring to bear 
the market, but up to the present time there 
is no good reason for permitting this. Pres- 
ent bid prices at producing points are usually 
around 8 to 10e for choice sugar, except in 
parts of the west, with best syrup T5c to $1 
per gal. Here and there bids are ridiculously 
low, and farmers should study the market 
situation carefully before selling. In Ver- 
mont, the state of greatest production, there 
will be no maple product of consequence be- 
fore early April, and inquiries point to ready 
outlet for same. The situation is much soin 
New Hampshire and northern New York, 
Pennsylvania will find a home market for all 
its product, while Ohio and Michigan will 
at once begin shipping to the west. 

Owing to the good demand and prospective- 
ly good prices, farmers in York state are plan- 
ning for a liberal yield, hoping that a sale of 
maple product at fair prices may offset low 
values on vegetables and dairy stuff. New 
York will naturally take a large part of the 
surplus over local requirements, but the west 
is an important buyer. Old stocks were weil 
cleaned up last season, and it does not look 
as though there would be any burdensome sur- 
plus of new. <A few correspondents report in- 
different outlook, and some counties point to 
a steady falling off in the attention given the 
industry. Ifa late season and heavy snows 
usually precede a good sugar business, as 
held by many old makers, the outlook in 
Pennsylvania is promising; the total yield in 
that state is so small that it will all be requir- 
ed at home. Further west in Ohio and Mich- 
igan bids on the new crop are not high, buyers 
trying to get syrup around 60c at gathering 
centers. Prospects for a good yield in Ohio, 
where the season is more forward, opening in 
such northern and northeastern counties as 
Medina, Summit, Ashtabula and Geauga as 
long ago as February and early March, stub- 
sequently checked by stormy weather. Our 
correspondent in Logan county reports sea- 
son began about March 1 and quality good. 

The following table shows an average of 
the reports summarized, covering all sections 
where maple sugar and syrup are produced 
commercially: 


Prob Market -—Bids-—~. _ Best Old car- 

yield prospect Sugar Syr buyer ried over 
NH, average good 0c 75c@gi _ local little 
Vt, good ood 10 SO@1 W&E_ allgone 
NY, average fair 7@12 M#@l NY&w 5 
Pa, fair fair 8@10 75@80 Ilocal exhauste 
oO. good fair 6@10 40@70 ttle 
Mich, good average — — Chicago little 


The maple sugar and syrup of this country 
will never be so great as to oversupply the 
demand at paying prices to producers.—({C. 
C. Post, Chittenden Co, Vt. 

Season opened about March 1 and had two 
or three good runs of sap. Since then snow 
and ice have prevailed. Look for still better 
runs when weather breaks up.—-({M. L. May- 
nard, Geauga Co, O. 

Yield will be above the average, the run of 
sap beginning as early as Feb 21 and will con- 
tinue later. Little sugar is made here, 60c 
bid for syrup in bulk. Next to nothing car- 
ried over. Most of the procuct goes to syrup. 
(G. H. Grimm & Co, Summit Co, O. 

One large maker has contracted his entire 





THE SUGAR BUSH 


all the 
syrup they can make at 75c per gai.—{[H. M. 
Page, Chittenden Co, Vt. 

All things considered, maple sugar pays the 
best of any branch of farm labor,.as it is done 


product at 10¢c and others have sold 


before the regular spring work.—|A. C. Ben- 
edict, Addison Co, Vt. 

The sugar maple is being cut off more and 
more for lumber every year. The lumber is 
only $12 per M delivered at the factory, which 
shows how the trees are regarded for sugar 
making.—|George E. Nichols, Chenango Co, 
NY. 


ince ascii 

The West and Southwest form an excellent 
outlet for maple sugar and syrup. Retailers 
follow no uniform method of securing sup- 
plies, some buying from jobbers, while others, 
including leading houses in Chicago, contract 
with makers in Vermont and other producing 
sections. Dealers report as good inquiry as 
usual, some of them hinting at an increase 
in this direction, especially fora pure prod- 
uct. In Denver, which isa large consumer, 
the 1-lb brick is the favorite form, with syrup 
in gallon, half-gallon and quart cans. ‘‘Con- 
sider New Hampshire, Vermont and extreme 
northern part of New York maple sugar the fin- 
est in quality,’’ writes C. Jevne & Co, leading 
retail grocers at Chicago, ‘‘and do not like 
Ohio and Michigan product as well. We buy 
the pure sap evaporated to consistency of 
syrup, and use brick sugar as well as granu- 
lated, always buying it pure and generally 
manage to get what we want.’’ 


Requisites in Making Maple Sweets. 





For a standard of excellence flavor rather than 
color was emphasized at the fourth annual meet- 


ing recently of the Vermont sugar makers’ 
ass’n. This was held at Montpelier, and much 


interest displayed during the discussion of the 
several able papers read. Answering the ques- 
tion, Which is the more essential, coler or flavor 
in maple sweets? L. R. Tabor of Westford advanc- 
ed the idea that the quality of sugar cannot 
always be judged from the color, as sometimes a 
tight colored article will possess the best flavir 
He would not advise making sugar dark in color 
but places the flavor first, then securing the best 
color possible. He favored having a standard of 
color by which to judge sugar and syrup. A 
committee on color reported light amber a stand- 
ard worthy of general adoption. Hon V. I. Spear 
of Braintree did not consider that color should 
be the criterion by which sugar should be judged, 
as this can be obtained artificially without much 
regard to quality. Flavor is the leading point of 
quality of maple products, distinguishing these 
from all other sweets. Delegate Whitney of Willis- 
ton was in favor of having a standard for color, 
this serving as a guide to producer and consumer, 

Delegate Barney of Underhill showed three 
samples of syrup all made from the same sap. 
The first was very light in color, the second am- 
ber and the third very dark. The first and last 
represented the extremes and neither is regarded 
as highly as the second, which he finds from 
actual experience is what isin most demand, at 
least seven-eighths of his sales approaching this 
shade. G. H. Grimm of Rutland showed samples 
of syrup of different shades and stated that the 
boiling of the sap had much to do with the color 
and considered it possible to secure the best flavor 
with a light color. It was voted that the score 
for judging flavor be advanced from 50 points to 
60; and a committee of three was appointed to 
revise the score card with this in view. 

The improvement of quality is a work for the 
association to take up, in the opinion of Hon 
Josiah Grout of Derby, who spoke on the future 
prospects of maple sugar as a profitable farm 
crop. He pointed to the fact that many farmers 
make an inferior product which, to some extent, 
injures the reputation of Vermont sugar, necese 
sitating education in this direction. This would 
serve to correct to some extent the fraud on un- 
suspecting consumers by unscrupulous dealers, 
the better quality then standing on its own merits 
and challenging competition of any character. 
The speaker regarded the west as the best outlet 
for maple product and advised the formation of 
a state ass’n with a membership limited to sugar 
makers, this organization to dispose of the prod- 
ucts made to order, and put in suitable packages 
in the best markets, guaranteeing quality. He 
thought this practice properly followed out with 
the hearty co-operation of all connected with the 
enterprise would be a great Lelp to the business. 





Draining a House Cellar.—G. W. C. of Charles- 
town, Vt, has difficulty in draining his house 
cellar because of quicksand filling the drain, 
although the drain is steep into a gulch. The 
land back of the house is higher than the 
cellar. Prof J. W. Votey, civil engineer at 









Vermont experiment station, writes: “If feg. 
sible, dig a ditch the entire width of the 
house at the rear and extend it to the gulch 
Make the ditch two feet deeper than the cellar 
bottom and give it a fall of about one inch in four 
feet. In this ditch lay a drain of either brick land 
tile or vitrified sewer tile, of about 3 inch size, 
Lay the tile carefully in place and wrap the joints 
with strips of burlap (old bagging) to prevent 
the entrance of sand. If the round tile is used 
the collars can be used for the joints instead of 
burlap. If sewer tile is used, after placing the 
tile together, fill the hub loosely with oakum 
(old rope) or narrow strips of burlap wrapped 
around the pipe and crowded into the hub, 
Fill the ditch around the pipe carefully with 
small cobblestones, then with a foot or two of 
coarse gravel. On top of the gravel place a layer 
of sods with the roots up. The object of this is to 
keep the sand from the tile, and for the same 
purpose hay, straw, hemlock boughs, fern (brake) 
roots from a pasture or similar material can also 
be used. If the soil is heavy, it would be well to 
fill the ditch nearly to the top with gravel. In- 
stead of the tile, the cobblestones alone, or a box 
or triangular drain of flat stones, might answer 
the purpose if protected as stated from choking 
with sand. A cheaper way to partially remedy 
the difficulty would be to lay a drain inside the 
cellar and close to, and lower than, the wall, 
This would remove the water but not prevent 
some dampness in the cellar.’’ 


Dehorning.—Subscriber: There are 
methods of dehorning. Where one has only a 
few animals, the saw is the best method. The 
animal should be secured as explained in connec. 
tion with dehorners—in a chute or otherwise. Have 
the saw smeared with lard or oil, wet the hair 
and push it back from the horn (saving all the 
hair possible will afford protection against the 
cold). Start saw in on top from } to 1in inside of 
hair, and try to come out $in inside of hair un- 
derneath. Flemming advises ‘‘the horn tissue 
should first be sawn in a circular manner, but not 


several 


guite through to the sensitive membrane, so as 
to abridge the suffering; then the bone is sawn 


through as rapidly as possible, the head on that 
side being held alittle lower, so as to prevent the 
blood and horn sawings falling into the sinus; the 
saw is held in the right hand, while the left 
steadies the horn firmly, especially when this is 
neatly cut through, in order to prevent its break- 
ing.’’ These dehorning saws can be obtained 
from any instrument maker for $2. 


The American Shropshire Registry association 
is alive to pushing forward the merits of the excel- 
lent Shropshire sheep, and have accordingly offer- 
ed premiums of $75 and 50 at the leading state and 
provincial fairs of the country, and also offer to 
pay one-half the expenses (not to exceed $25) for 
expert Shropshire judges. Full particulars will 
be mailed to applicants by Secretary Mortimer 
Levering of La Fayette, Ind, 





Surely Most Welcome News to Suffer= 
ers from Female Complaints. 

It is a fact that our women who suffer from 
female complaints and are consequently weak, 
tired, nervous, dragged-out and full of pains and 
aches, do not have the same opportunity to be 
cured as do the residents of the great cities where 
the most successful specialists in female diseases 
reside. In other words, our women are debarred 
from seeking a cure by the great and skilled phy- 
sicians owing to the cost of travel to the large 
city and the high fees charged by such specialists. 

Here, therefore, is a chance for the sick and 
suffering women of our community which should 
not be lost. Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th street, 
New York city, who has the largest practice in 
the world and who is without doubt the most suc- 
cessful specialist in curing female complaints, 
offers to give free consultation by mail to all wo- 
men suffering from these distressing weaknesses, 
discharges, pains and irregularities. You have 
the privilege of consulting Dr Greene by letter 
describing your complaints and he will, after 
carefully consider ng your condition, send a letter 
earefully explaining all your symptoms, telling 
you everything about your complaints so plainly 
that you will understand exactly what ails you. 
He will also give you his advice, based upon his 
vast experience and wonderful success in treating 


such cases, as to just what to do to get cured. 
All this will cost you nothing and you can thus 
hav» consultation with the best known and 


acknowledged most successful specialist in the 
world without leaving home and at no expense 
whatever. The doctoris the discoverer of that 
greatest of all known medicines, Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and he has dis- 
covered many other most valuable remedies. 
Writs to him now about your case, for this is 4 
chance to get cured which you may never have 


again. 








Sprouting Tobacco Seed. 


In sprouting tobacco seed several days’ time 
ean be gained in getting plants fit to set by care- 
fully sprouting the seed. Put about one table- 
spoonful of seed to each rod of bed (or bed re- 
quired for plants to set an acre) into a6 or8 qt pan 
of fine mold or rotten wood. It is better to be 
sifted so as to take out all the lumps and pieces 
of wood. The seed should be put to sprout a week 
or more before the beds are expected to be in con- 
dition tosow. Keep it near the stove and moist- 
en every day with warm water, if itis desired to 
hurry up the sprouting, asis often the case when 
the spring advances faster than expected. It is 
generally better not to put all the seed to sprout 
at once, but to fix several pans at intervals of 
three or four days. Itis well to stir the seed and 
rotten wood once or twice a day after it begins to 
sprout, which is noticed by the appearance of 
little white specks through the dark rotten wood. 
In stirring, the little sprouts are prevented from 
growing together, and the contents of the pan are 
more evenly sprouted. The seed should be sown 
in the bed before the sprouts get long enough to 
break off—when they have fairly started, and 
the mass is full of white specks, is the 
proper time, but with care the seed can be 
held back a few days if the bed is not 
ready, and successful seeding often accomplished 
after the sprouts are nearly 4in long. When the 
bed is properly fitted, smooth and level, sprinkle 
the contents of the pan evenly over the ground, 
It can be evenly raked in witha fine rake or 
stamped in by treading carefully on the bed. 

A bushel of fine dirt well sprinkled over a large 
bed makes a fine covering for the seed. When 
the seed is sown, and lightly covered as explain- 
ed, sprinkle pretty freely, using milk warm wa- 
ter and a sprinkler with a fine nozzle. Do not put 
the water on faster than it will soak away. For 
the first few days if the weather is warm ani the 
sun shines brightly there is danger of young 
sprouts being killed by the sun. The top of the 
bed should be kept constantly moist, but not too 
wet. During the middle of the day when the sun 
is very bright a safe precaution should be taken 
to prevent burning. In 48 hours after sowing 
well-sprouted seed in a well-prepared bed the sur 
face is fairly green with the young plants. Weed- 
ing should begin as soon as weeds make their ap- 
pearance, and it should be carefully and _ thor- 
oughly done. If the weeds are kept out for the 
first two or three weeks, there ought to be little 
trouble after that. If the work is neglected until 
the tobacco plants begin to cover the ground, it 
is a hard matter to weed the beds. If the beds 
are carefully taken care of, after this weeding 
becomes @ smaiu matter. 





Seeding Tobacco Plant Beds, 

The successful tobacco grower must raise his 
own plants; open air beds are the cheapest for 
the main supply. As a rule, plants raised in 
open air stand transplanting better and usually 
get a quicker and better start than those raised 
ina hotbed or cold frame, covered with cheese- 
cloth or canvass. Choose for the plant bed a shel- 
tered spot protected on the north and west sides 
by timber. Burn over the plat thoroughly and after 
the soil is cooled, rake off the rough material that 
remains and thoroughly pulverize the surface, fine 
it and sow the seed. Regarding the amount of 
seed necessary to sow to plant an acre of tobacco, 
for every acre intended to be planted, a bed 10 ft 
square should be sowed to secure an abundance 
of plants. The amount of seed required to sow 
this space is one teaspoonful. This amount is 
sufficient to produce good, strong, well-developed 
plants, as they will be better rooted than if the 
seed is sown thicker. Sow one-half the seed cross- 
wise the bed and the other half lengthwise. This 
is a good rule for all very small, fine seeds. If 
the soil is in the proper condition at the time of 
seeding, the best way is to firm the surface by 
treading it over quite closely, buta light sweeping 
with brush is the usual way.—[{K. 

—— 

NEw YorRK—At Baldwinsville, steady demand 
for old leaf and some buying of °95. A consider- 
able quantity of hail-cut leaf has recently been 
bought at low prices.—At South Granby, F. E, 
Lewis sold a hail-cut crop at 6c assorted to Van 
Buren parties.—At Lysander, C. R. Northrop is 
buying °95 hail cut in considerable quantities. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Assorting is being finished in 
Bradford Co. The leaf is of very fair quality; 
several lots of ’95 and some old are unsoid. Berks 
Co growers continue to hold the bulk of their 
recent crops. A few sales have recently been 
made at low prices, an average of about 7c having 
been received. Very little in the way of sales is 
reported in surrounding tobacco growing towns 
about Laneaster. At Lancaster city, the burning 
of a tobacco warehouse and .onsiderable stocks 
of tobacco has taken place each week for some 
time. Insurance companies have long threaten- 
ed to cancel their policies if the fires were not 
stopped. After the weekly fire of week before 
last, the companies decided to call in their 


HOPS AND TOBACCO 


policies and last week about $1,000,000 on tobacco 
and warehouses was canceled off and more will 
follow. 

OHIO—In the Miami valley, the market has in- 
clined to be dull for old stock. Deliveries of 9% 
Spanish have’ been on a liberal scale. Farmers 
are submitted to frequent dockings when settle- 
ments are made, an outrage on their business 
abilities. By all means hole the buyers to their 
terms, as what is docked is profit to the grower. 
Current prices are: Spanish 8@10c, Gebhart 5@6c, 
Dutch 4@5c, seedleaf 3@4c, °9 Spanish 5@é6c. 
Growers will find it to their profit not to draw 
manure to the tobacco fields and’ dump in small 
piles to await spreading. Keep the manure in the 
barnyard until time for plowing and then plow 
under immediately after spreading. By this 
method, but little of the ammonia will be lost by 
evaporation.—At Cincinnati, offerings of heavy 
and Burley leaf during the week about evenly 
divided between old and new. Oldleaf advance 
ed in price of which mediums shared the bulk of 
the advance. Stocks on hand are larger than 
usual because of slow December and January 
sales. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, March 24—Business continues un- 


important and at low prices. Brewers have 
ample supplies on hand or under contract 
and are not in the market to any extent. 


Exporters take occasional parcels but the mar- 
ket across the Atlantic is not such as to 
stimulate any great movement from this coun- 
try. From San Francisco reports indicate an unu- 
sually large export trade, while another large con- 
signment of Washington hops is noted, going to 
Australia. In New York state business is small 
and it is generally believed that growers are be- 
coming pretty closely cleaned up, yet there are 
plenty of hops left to supply all needs and keep 
down prices for the present at least. Smaller pro- 
duction is needed to benefit the hop trade. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Mar 18 Mar 20 Mar 23 
State N Y crop '95, choice, 8 s § 
“ “ “«  “ ned to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
ye - “« 94, choice, 1@5 4@5 4@5 
ea 33 “ * ined to prime, 4@444 4@4¥4 4@4}¢ 
“ “ “ *¢0m, 3@344 3@34¢ 3@2 6 
“s * old olds, 243 232 236 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 8 8 8 
ss “ “* medto prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
crop 94 choice, 4@4'4 4@44¢ 4@444 
e “ " mned to prime, 8@34_ 3@3 44 3@34g 
“ * common, 246 232 243 
German, 20@25 20@25 20@25 


MENDOCINO Co, Cal—The hop growers’ associa- 
tion of this county at a special meeting recently 
held at Ukiah considered the present status and 
future prospects of their industry. The duliness 
of the markets and the ruinously low price of 
hops were thoroughly discussed, several of the 
leading growers stating that they had found it 
more profitable to abandon their crops than to 
pay for picking, and others alleging that unless 
there was soon some change for the better they 
should be compelled to plant their yards to some 
other and more profitabe crop. The outgrowth of 
the discussion was the appointment of a committee 
to communicate with the hop growers’ associations 
of the United States with a view to reducing the 
output of hops either by reducing the hereage or 
allowing a large part of the coming season’s crop 
to go unpicked. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET 

NUREMBERG, March 6—The tendency of the 
market is in no way improved. Market hops, of 
low quality, of course, have been sold this week 
ati4-5e P tb. The fact is, the stocks in the hands 
of planters are yet considerable; and it is esti- 
mated thatin Neutomischel,the center of Prussian 
Poland, there is yet one-third of the crop unsold 
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Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of fertilizers 
containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars boom- 
ing special fertilizers, but are practical works, contain- 
ing latest researches on the subject of fertilization, and 
are really helpful to farmers. They are sent free for 


the asking. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 











AND OTHER MIZE RS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CQ. 
SANDUSKY. OHIO. 








and in Bavaria and Wurttemberg about 20 to 25 per | 


cent or 90,000 to 100,000 ewts altogether in the three 
named districts. The transactions of last month 
amounted to about 11,000 cwts. To-day’s 
quotations are as follows: Market hops 7@9c P tb, 
Mountain hops 7}@10}c, Aischgrund 6}@9c, Hal- 
lertau, sealed 10}@133c, Spalt 16@18e, Alsatian 64@ 
94c, Badish 9@13c, Wurttemberg 9@12})c, Altmark 
3h@4ic, Polish 9@1l$c. The foreign trade statement 
of Germany from Sept 1,’95, to Jan 31, ’96, compared 
with the corresponding period a year ago, follows: 








7 Imports—_-—_.._ ->———--—--Exports -——, 
From 1895-6 1894-5 To 1895-6 1894-5 
Austria, 27,690 37,360 Austria, 16,992 17,400 
Belgium, 240 132 England, 37.592 56,158 
France, 20 594 Russia, 7,216 13,908 
England, 6 74 France, 7,396 17,873 
Russia, 1,314 680 Switzerland, 5,868 6,204 
Oth’r count’s, 110 78 Belgium, 22,758 37,818 
Total, 29,380 38,918 Sweden, 4,538 5,278 
United States 17,420 17,272 

Oth’r count’s, 27.958 37,394 

Total, 157,738 209,304 





Ticks on Sheep.—Mrs J. T. C. wants a remedy 
to kill ticks on sheep. Take arsenic 1} 0z, boil in 
a bag in water and mix with tobacco 2 oz, boiled 
in water, the two solutions mixed when cold to 
form 1 gal, in which 3 0z bar soap in slices are 
dissolved by boiling for half an hour, then add 
cold water to make it up to2 gal and wash the 
sheep with this. 
















Buy Direct 


from maker, and save 
intermediate profits and 
have the maker’s guar- 
antee—a difference of 40 per cent. in 
your favor. Freight paid both ways 
if not as represented. Carriages, 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of 
beauty. You pay for 
the wheel and not fora 
fancy name. ,, Send for 
jogue, free, 
Binghamton Carriage and Cycle Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 









World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
C&3ILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. 0. 
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MARKETS POORLY SUPPORTED. 


Tugspay Eventne, March 24, 1896. 
Changes in the business situation during the 
past week have been slight, and certainly not 





in the direction of increased activity. Qui- 
etude still reigns, and merchants, except in 
favored localities, are complaining of fewer 


orders than earlier hoped. Manufacturing 
industries are without particularly new fea- 
ture, woolen mills claiming raw material 
costs more than warranted by ruling prices on 
finished while cotton manufacturers 
are fairly busy. The volume of business is 


goods, 


probably just about equal to that of a year 
ago. 
Leading farm staples are in about recent 


is impossible to record any gen- 
Hay is holding steady to firm, 
but the trade considers prices high. Well 
keeping winter apples are in moderate de- 
mand, potatoes and onions show little 
ery from old-time low prices, wool is dull and 
cotton substantially steady. Exports of wheat 
and flour for the week, reported by Brad- 
street’s at 1,252,000 bu, are remarkably small, 
while foreign shipments of corn continue en- 
couragingly large. For weeks European tak- 
ings of this cereal have been greatly in excess 
of any recent time. The market for live 
stock is fairly active, prices without essential 
change, dairy products going rapidly into 
consumption, and eggs weak, as is but natu- 
ral at this time of year. Revised prices hold- 
ing good to-night follow: 


favor, and it 
eral advance. 


recov- 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 








.Cash or spot Wheat Corn Dats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 61g 2834¢ 1s%je *83 $5 "ST 45 
New York, 70°, 37 4 25 *42 *7 75 
Boston, _ 39 2644 2 00 "20 
Toledo, 30 2133 165 450 
St Louis, 2644 19 _ « 
Minneapolis, _ - ~ 
San Francisco, *921, *8245 *6 0 _ 
London 405, am = -_ 

*Prices per centai. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 62 49 2932¢ 193¢¢ 
July, 63 3043 20+, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 

This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 61,338,000 62,123,000 5 
Cort 15,700,000 14,886,000 
Oats 8,164,000 7,410,000 

At Chicago, influences in wheat which have 
been potent for several weeks continue in evi- 


aside from occasional rallies, the mar- 
ket is heavy. Up to nearly the close of last week, 
the tendency in the speculative market was to 
sell, a considerable short interest was created, 
and lowest prices near the close were followed by 
a little recovery. Atthe opening of this week 
the situation is still problematical, with operators 
watching crop conditions and the movement of 
spring wheat in the northwest. The latter factor 
has been a prominent feature for several days. 
Instead of dropping off as anticipated, farmers’ 
deliveries have been remarkably liberal, due 
partly to a desire to escape the tax assessor, and 
partly to take advantage of the premium for cash 
over futures at northwestern points. Bearish oper- 
ators were also favored through the discourage- 
ment which has overtaken many investment hold- 


denee, and 


ers, causing them to sell out and stop losses. 
An@ther unsatisfactory feature, the foreign ad- 
vices. Argentina is exporting more wheat to 


Europe than at one time seemed probable, and 
this makes English and continental buyers rather 
indifferent, especially in the light of the acknowl- 
edged large surplus Russia still has to move. 
May wheat worked down in this city to 619¢ P bu 
Friday of last week, subsequently recovering a 
little, with No 2 spring close to 61c, under grades 
at usual discount. The decline in price has served 
to increase the export inqutry, and also to stimu- 
late investment buying by those who still believe 
the market will unquestionably do better, espe- 
cially should crop scares be developed. Milling 
demand is fairly good, this serving as a steadying 
factor. 

The corn trade remains insufferably dull in a 
speculative way with a liberal business on cash 
account. May delivery held around 29}@30e all of 
last week, barely missing the outside figure, with 
the market at the opening of this week neglect- 
ed, sympathizing with wheat. The movement 
from the country is liberal, publie stocks at pri- 
mary points increasing, and the quality of the 
corn now arriving exceptionally good. People in 
the country who hold corn in cribs at railway sta- 
tions have shown some disposition to sell for fu- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





ture delivery, this serving to hold down the price. 
Export clearances continue large but exert no ap- 
preciable effect on prices. No 2 in store is sala- 
ble 1@1}c under May, with yellow a slight pre- 
mium. The demand for grain on track, in car- 
lots, is good, but so is the supply, and there is lit- 
tle or no difficulty in getting more than enough 
to fill all orders. In a word, the market is sub- 
stantially steady under liberal offerings and indif 
ferent support. 

Oats are not selling very much above or below 
20e for cush,or delivery any time up to last of Sep- 
tember. Big reserves in the country, and the 
mere guess that the ’96 crop will prove of usual 
magnitude, together with plentiful supplies of 
corn and lack of support, all tend to hold prices 
down as noted. There is little or no news in the 
market. At any show of special weakness shorts 
cover and take profits. Receipts are large with 
some complaint of poor quality. There is a fair 
demand on shipping account, but the export 
trade is unimportant. No 2 in store 19@19}c, No 3 
by sample 17}@19¢c, No 3 white 19}@20}c, 

Rye declined 1@2¢ last week, and up to date is 


listless. No 2in store 35}c, and by sample 36@ 
364c, May 37ic, July 394c. The consumptive de- 


mand is indifferent and this leaves speculative in- 
fluences potent, these favoring low prices so long 
as wheat continues heavy. The visible supply is 
almost fivefold that of a year ago and this makes 
its impression. 

Barley easy in tone, the demand lacking energy 
and prices on under grades favoring buyers. Con- 
siderable quantities of thin barley are on the mar- 
ket, and these show indifferent recovery from the 
decline established last week amounting to 1@2c. 
Sales by sample as low as 23@25c Pp bu,from which 
point prices ranged up to 33@37e for good to choice 
heavy malting. 


Dealers in timothy seed are making further 
efforts to establish a market for new crop Sep- 
tember delivery. Those anticipating plentiful 


supplies are offering it as low as $3 30 p ctl, and 
bids are around 315. Prime cash seed quotable at 
3 40@3 45, an advance of 10@20c over a week ago. 
Receipts more liberal and so with the output, in- 
dicating better buying orders from the country. 
Poor to fair lots salable by sample at 2 65@3. 
Cloverseed transactions again small under mea- 
ger offerings and only a fair inquiry on future 
account. A change for the better in weather con- 
ditions stimulates the order trade, which is con- 
fined to home account, exporters remaining in- 
different. Contract prime 87 45 Pp ctl, fair to good 


country 675@725. Other grass seeds quiet and 
generally steady. Hungarian 65@75e p ctl. mil- 
let 65a80¢, German millet 65@85c, broomeorn mil- 
let 70ca31, wild mustard 35@50c¢, buckwheat 55@ 
T5e. 

At Toledo, wheat has its ups and downs within 
a narrow range, the market most of the time 
within the last week showing positive heaviness. 
Occasional bad crop reports make the’ shorts 
anxious, causing rallies. Export demand light, 


however, and receipts in the northwest so large 
as to repress investment buying. No2 cash 691e, 
May 69}@ij0c, under grades usual difference. 
Coarse grains without particularly new feature. 
May oats 21}c, May corn 30c, Clover substantially 
steady, market lacking in interest but offerings 
not burdensome. March $4 40@4 45 Pp bu, Oct 4 40 


@4 42. No 2 by sample 4 15@4 35. Other grass seeds 
quiet, with good to fancy timothy by sample 1 50 
@1 70 Pp bu, prime alsike clover 4 25@4 30. 

At New York, wheat neglected much of the 
time for the past week in spite of moderate ex- 
port sales for early summer shipment. Holders 


have sold out their wheat because of absence of 
crop scare,up to the opening of this week at 
least, and the amount of wheatin sight in inte- 
rior. Contract grade for immediate or April de 
livery is salable around 70jc, May 69}c, No 2 red 
worth a big premium, quotable better than 78e in 
store. Flour unsettled with an effort on the part 
of spring wheat millers to advance prices. Buck- 
wheat substantially steady at 40@41¢ P bu for 
grain, with the flour $120@125 p 10v Ibs. Corn 
and oats have followed wheat, the fair export de- 
mand doing little to help the situation. No2 in 
store 374c p bu, May 354@35}c. Oats slow with No 2 
mixed quotable at 25c in elevator and May about 
the same. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Chicago. # 100 Ibs #4 50 £405 2400 
New York 475 450 435 
Buffaic 470 435 425 
Kansas City 435 3 80 3 65 
Pittsturg 4 60 450 420 


At Chicago. heavy beef cattle are selling among 
the lowest prices in recent years. The market is 
unsatisfactory, the small advance secured a week 
ago being swept away under a flood of offerings 
which met with indifferent response on the part 
of buyers. With the summer‘season approaching, 
farmei1s everywhere are inclined to let go their 








holdings. As an illustration of* the free shipment 
from first hands, last week’s supply for this map. 
ket aprroximated 57,000 head compared with only 
44,000 tiie previous week and 38,000 a year ago 
The shipping demand was unsatisfactory al] of 
last week, dressed beef buyers took advant: ize of 
the situation and the market is ope ning this week 
quiet though about 10e higher. Well-f nished 
oe and medium weight steers are selling rela- 
tively better, and not obliged to suffer the dee line 
noted in heavy beeves, which amounted to 15@¢. 
Fat cattle are selling largely at the low range of 
$3 75@4 20 and it requires something especially 
nice to bring 4 50 . 
Little change is noted in the market for mixeq 
butcher stock, stockers and feeders and Tex; ins. 
The proportion of these different classes in the 
aggregate offerings not particularly large and 
also a fair outlet. Stock cattle in relatively small 
supply and selling at prices which look high. 
Good to choice milkers and springers are in de- 
mand while common lots are plentiful and dyjj. 
te prices follow: 
vey by po steers, $4.35774.50 
rime, 1400@1600 ths,4. 10@4.25 
Good to ch, 1150 


@1450 tbs, 
Fair to me a, 1150 
1400 3.50@3.80 


oft, heif, 3.35@4.00 
Fair 4 good COWS, 2.35@3.25 
Canne 1.50@2.25 _ heifers, 
Poor to eh bulls, 2.00@3.50 Texans, bulls, 
Sheep market relatively steadier than 
eattle or hogs. Receipts large, both 
lambs, but demand of ample proportions. Ex- 
port orders require a good many well-finished 
wethers, these moving up 15@20c last week, and 
the outlook fairly promising with 10@1l5c advance 
this week. Local butcher trade without special 
feature and a moderate demand on shipping ac- 
count. Good to ch natives, mixed, $3 40@3 75 
heavy wethers 375@4, heavy ewes 3 40@3 65, 
good to prime western 3 65@3 85. Poor to common 


Feeders, 800 to 
1150 ths, 
~— ke rs, 400 to 
3.85.@4.25 
Calve 8, , 300 Ths up, 
Calves, veal, : 
Texans, fed steers, 3.2 
Texans, cows and 








2.80@3.25 
2.50@3.00 

either 
sheep and 


sheep 2 50@2 8. Good to choice yearlings 3 T5@ 
4 25, fair to choice lambs 3 85@4 75. 
Too many hogs are coming forward to permit 


stability. Receipts last week, 160,000, show an in- 
crease, and the supply so far this week is excel- 
lent in quality, pointing to the effect of liberal 


feeding. The demand is a broad one, but so many 
good hogs are in the pens every morning that it is 


impossible to secure any advantage, and sales- 
men have been obliged to frequently let down the 
bars to the extent of a nickel or more. Prime 


light droves are selling at a premium as they are 


in relatively small supply. Sales largely at 83 60 
@3 75 for poor to prime heavy, with mixed and 
selected light selling up to 3 s5a4 05. 

At Pittsburg, the live stock market is opening 
in rather better shape under moderate sale sup- 
plies and all-around demand. Fifty cars cattle 


and transactions showed a 
Quotations are revised as 


were offered Monday, 
general advance of 10c. 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Iba, #4 5@4 60 


Com to good fat bulls, 2 25@ 3 0 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 410 420 3 35 


Com to good fat cows, 2 ( 





Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 36 Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 3.00 400 
Gemmon, ry to 900 Ibs, 275 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 1400 
Rough, hal f-fat, 300 375 F’sh cows & springers, 15 (0 45 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 21” 380 Veal calves, 500 650 

The hog market showed signs of recovery, with 
local butchers and shippers to the Atlantic sea- 
board all represented on the buying side. Re- 
ceipts during the latter half of last week were 


small, and the market this week opens with only 
14 double decks, which gave sellers clearly the 
advantage. {Nearly all grades went 15@20c higher, 
with prime medium quotable at 34 40@4 50. Com- 
mon to best yorkers 4 30@4 45, heavy hogs 4 15@ 
430, pigs 4 20@4 35 and rough lots 3 75@4. Sheep 
moved up 10¢ last Monday, the 15 double decks on 
sale meeting ready disposition. Prime wethers, 
95@100 ths, 4@4 20, good medium weights 3 75a@3 9%, 
common to good mixed droves 2 75@375, culls 
1 25@2 25, lambs 3 50@4 90. 

At Buffalo, it is possible to record a 
fair activity and strength in all kinds of live stock 
at existing low prices. Monday of this week 80 
cars cattle were on sale, commanding about 10¢ 
advance. Transactions were on the basis of $4 50 
@4 70 for prime to fancy steers, down to 3 50@3 60 
for fair to good iots, plain, light weight. Stockers 
and feeders 2 50@3 75. Too many milch cows ae 
the 


show of 


been arriving the last few days, placing 

market in bad shape. Anything not strictly 
choice 2@3 P head lower with a fair outlet tor 
fancy. Prices ranged at 18@45 each according to 
condition. Hogs moderately active and firm in 
spite of liberal] numbers in sight everywhere. At 
this city 40 double decks on sale Monday, mixed 
droves and yorkers 4 30@4 35, with fair to choice 
heavy shipping 425@435, poor to good pigs 
3 85@4 25, rough lots 3 50@3 75. Sheep in good 
demand at current market. Seventy double 
decks received Monday of this week, everything 
desirable selling 1)» 10@15e. Good to heavy prime, 


butcher 


suitable for export, 3 50@4 25, erain-fed z 
grades 3 75@4, rough lots 2 75@3 25, top lambs 5, 
good fat butcher weights 4 65@4 85. 

At New York, cuttle generally steady without 
important new feature. Moderate inquiry on ex- 
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rt account for the best grades of steers with lo- 
eal butchers taking fair numbers of less expen- 
sive kinds. Medium to prime natives quotable at 
g4@475 with ordinary lots down to 3 50@3 75. 
Oxen 2 75@3 75, bulls 2 75@3 50, poor to fair cows 
1 50@2 75, heifers the usual premium. Veal calves 
active at 3 50@6 50 for poor to choice. Country 
dressed in moderate supply at 5@9. Hogs quiet at 
4@4 50 for common to prime, with fancy pigs a 
slight premium, and country dressed pork 5@7. 
Sheep in good demand when attractive with or- 
dinary heavy rather slow. Common to choice 3@ 
435, good to prime yearlings and lambs 4 75@ 
5 25, and a few spring lambs 3 50@4 50 p head. 

At Boston, poor to fair milch cows and young 
calves $20a3. ea, extra 40@48, fancy 50@60. Two- 
year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 9@93c P fb, est 
dressed weight, sheep 11@12c, est dressed weight. 
Refrigerator beef 6}@7jc P tb. 

At the London Hackney Show. 

The Hackney show at the royal agricultural 
hall, London, is generally a big function, writes 
our special correspondent unde1 date March 13, and 
this year it formed no exception to the rule. The 
exhibits were generally good, very few of the 
animals being rejected by the veterinary surgeon 
as unsound. The judging resulted in a great vic- 
tory for Sir Walter Gilbey, whose success will be 
acceptable to most breeders and exhibitors, as he 
has been a liberal supporter of horse breeding 
for many years. It is not everyone who is able to 
give $25,000 for a sire who would be willing to 
do so, but Sir Walter Gilbey did it most pluckily. 
This high-priced horse died a few wecks ago, and 
Danegelt is known no longer at the stud. - It 
has, however, left some splendid stock, and its 
produce has been well to the fore. The champion 
cup and gold medal for the best stallion in the 
show was awarded to Hedon Squire, a five-year- 
old bay, sire Rufus, dam Polly by Fireaway, bred 
by Mr Arthur Fewson of Hedon, Hull, but exhibit- 
ed by its present owner, Sir Walter Gilbey. The 
reserve, and with it a class cup and a silver med- 
al, was given to Royal Daregelt two years old, 
ehestnut, sire Danegelt, dam Dorothy by Lord 
Derby Il, bred and shown by Sir Walter Gilbey. 
The worthy baronet’s honor did not rest here, as 
with May Royal, chestnut, three years old, sire 
Danegelt, dam Duchess, he took a first prize and 
a reserve for a class cup. The cup for best pony 
stallion was won by Sir G. Greenall, with Sir 
Horace, bay, five years old, sire Little Wonder 
II, dam Dorothy Derby. Mr Walter Waterhouse’s 
Stella was the champion mare. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


rhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch cmy 
19@20c P th, dairy 18@19ce.—At Syracuse, cmy 20@ 
2e, dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, quiet and firm. 
NY and Pa fresh emy 21@22c, dairy 19@20c, imt 
emy 15@16c.—At Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, 14 
@l6éc.—At Bath, Steuben Co, 14@18c.—At Portville, 
Cattaraugus Co, 20e.—At Berlin, Rensselaer Co,18c. 

At New York, a strong, healthy tone is to be 
noted in the butter market with prices on a steady 
basis. Throughout last week 22c was the ruling 
quotation for extra creamery with occasional 
sales 4c higher and the market opened this 
week firm at the same _ figure. Receipts are 
not large and dealers do not object to paying full 
prices to satisfy their needs. Firsts and under 
grades are held steadily at quotations. Prices 
governing round lots, and subject to some advance 
for selections in a small way, are as follows: 
Elgin and other western emy extras 22c P hb, state 
fall made 14@18e, Western firsts 19}@2ic, seconds 
lé@isc, N ¥ dairy half tubs extra 20c, firsts 17@ 
western dairy firsts 12@l4e, seconds 11@11}e, 
factory tubs, firsts 12@12}e. 

Replying to inquiry from aN Y subscriber, El- 
gin creamery butter is not made in York state. 
This 1s a name given choice creameries made in 
the northern Illinois dairy district which looks 
to the town of Elgin as a natural trade center, 
Elgin was a pioneer in making fine creamery 
butter, securing the advantage of a good repu- 
tation, and naturally all creameries adjacent to 
that town continue to make the most of it. There 
is no reason why Elgin creamery shouid be any 
better than that made elsewhere, providing same 
up-to-date apparatus is used and same care in 
handling miik followed. 

it sonsylvania—At Philadelphia, market slow 
anu. ruling firm. Western fey emy 22c ® hb, fair 
to prime 17@20c, fey prints 23c, good to ch 20@22e, 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Good to 
ch Ohio butter 18@2vc P th, Elgin 22c, dairy 12@14c. 
—At Cleveland, firm under light supply. Country 
emy 18@2I1c, Elgin 22@224c, dairy 13@18c.—At 
Toledo, active and firm. Good to ch ecmy 20@2I1c, 
dairy 18@19¢.—At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fey 
Elgin 23c, Ohio cmy 16@18e, dairy 13@14e. 

At Boston, under a quiet trade the market rules 
steady, supplies being moderate and demand fair. 
Fine western creamery finds a good outlet at 
quotations, imitation creamery in moderate de- 
mand. Quotations for round lots are as follows: 
Vt and N H fey emy, assorted sizes 24¢ P tbh, north- 
ern N Y 23c, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 23e, 
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northern firsts 20@2ic, eastern 19@22c, western 
firsts 20@21c, seconds 15@1ic, extra Vt dairy 2ic, 
N Y 20ce, firsts 16@18c, western dairies 12c. Prints 
1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 94@104c P tb, flats 9@10c, pound skims 3@5c, 
imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Buffalo, quiet. Full cream 
11@11}c, part skims 5c, full skims 4c. 

At New York, dealers are buying only in a 
small way and the market is quiet. There is, 
however, a general feeling of strength as stocks 
become smaller. Full cream York state large 
fancy 10}. P tb for colored and white and 10%c for 
small do. Good to ch small 93@103c, light skims 
small 64@7c, part skims 5@7c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices steady 
under fair demand. N Y factory, ch small 10i@ 
10fc, ch large 10@104c, cold storage 74@9c, part 
skims 6@8c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, quiet and steady. Full 
cream cheddars 10}@l11e th, flats 9@10c, skims 5 
@8e.—At Toledo, slow. Full cream cheddars 11@ 
12e, flats 8@10c,pound skims 7@8¢e.—At Cincinnati, 
in moderate demand. Good to prime Ohio flat 9@ 
93c, family favorite 94@10c, twins 10@104c, Young 
America 104@lI11c. 

At Boston, fine late-made goods sell slowly but 
are firmly held, market dull. N Y full cream 
small sizes 10c P tb, large 9c, firsts 7}@8c, Vtsmall 
extra 10c, large 9}c, sage cheese 1ljc, part skims 3 
@5e, full cream Ohio flats 8@9c. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white col- 
ored dull at 9e, 

At Cuba, no particular change with fancy large 
selling 10a@10jc p tb, and small 104@103c. Among 
dealers the opinion prevails that prior to the 
opening of next season, old cheese will be clean- 
ed up much better than was the case last year. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk is more than plentiful and 
the market somewhat demoralized. To quote a 
prominent dealer, ‘‘not in 25 years has milk been 
so plentiful on the platforms of the Erie road,and 
only a few days this winter has it sold for more 
than cost.’’ While the average surplus price is 
nominally somewhere around $1 32 P can of 40 qts 
more or less milk has sold as low as 90c. The N Y 
board of health is compelling peddlers to take out 
p2rmits and this may do something to help the 
business. The Erie is building four new creamer- 
ies in Orange county. 

Regarding the summer price of milk much 
uncertainty prevails. During the year ending 
April 1 N Y milk dealers have paid on an average 
ashade more than the previous year. Adding 
together the ruling price for each month a total 
of 3ic for the year is obtained, compared with 
304¢c during 12 months ended April 1, °95. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Mar 23 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
ws 36 


NY,LE & West RR, 26,834 720 
N Y Central, 19,417 241 773 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,886 636 -- 
West Shore, 9,715 229 232 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,916 196 _ 
N Y & Putnam, 3,181 _ — 
New Haven & H, 4,849 31 ~ 
Del, Lack & West, 39,296 1,177 - 
Long Island, 1,069 = ~ 
N J Central, 1,664 29 ~ 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 ~ 
Other sources, 4,200 

Total receipts, 150,818 3,330 1,366 

Daily average, 21,545 475 195 


A good many York state farmers have been in 
N Y recently witha view of selling their dair- 
ies. Ben Robins of Jersey City has taken the 
creamery near Langdon on the Erie conducted last 
year by A. Campbell of Brooklyn. This creamery 
is now taking about 40 cans Pp day and expects to 
increase this to 100. 

Managers of creameries are asked to send us 
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monthly reports of their business. The publica- 
tion of amount of milk or cream bought, together 
with price paid to farmers, etc, affords an intelli- 
gent comparison of results, both interesting and 
profitable to all. 

A Crisis in the Cheese Industry. 

The prospect for knocking in the head that 
abomination—filed cheese—which was good up 
to a short time ago, is now in great jeopardy. Only 
by the most prompt and positive action can fail- 
ure to secure proper national legislation be avert- 
ed. Vigorous work is necessary at this moment 
to secure the passage of the Wilber Filled Cheese 
bill, H R 5213, now in the hands of the ways and 
means committee. There is a disposition on the 
part of this committee to push a substitute 
which in many respects is faulty. The time 
for the presentation of the substitute bill is 
set for next Monday, March 30. This should 








ED LAKE RESERVATION, Minnesota, will be 

q opens to homestead about May first. For free map 
with descriptive information send stamped envelo to 
WILLIAM WAU GH,215 New York Life Bdg,St. Paul,Minn, 


CONDENSED PREMIUM LIST 


A select list of useful and valuable articles for those 
who procure Subscribers to this journak; 


For Only One New Yearly Subscriber 


At $1.00, we will send any one of the following, free 
and postpaid: 

The People’s Atlas of the World. Contains over 
200 Large Maps and illustrations. 

Wood’s Natural History. Contains 800 pages and 
500 illustrations. 

The National Standard Dictionary. Contains 608 
pages and 40,000 words. 

Lee’s Condensed Cyclopedia. History, Biography, 
Philosophy and Science. 

Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. Contains 720 
pages avd over 200 illustrations, 

Three Good Farm Books—The Practical Poultry 
Grower, The Practical Fruit Grower, and Money Crops. 
128 pages each. 

Gems From the Poets. Contains 400 poems and 
illustrations. 
an armonined Melodies. Contains 400 songs, with all 

é@ parts. 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. A unique and 
wonderful work. 

The Leatherstocking Tales. Five volumes, con- 
taining over 2,200 pages. 

Pictures of All Countries. Over 300 superb pic- 





tures. 
Reading Glass. 
Family Solder Kit. 
Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 
The Lalla Rookh Dress-Cutting System. 
Combination Microscope. 
Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife. 


For Two New Subscribers 


We will send: 

The Gucen Stamping Outfit, containing over 150 
beautiful designs. 

Six Rogers Teaspoons, extra silver plated. 

Nine Tools in One. Two knife blades, screwdriver, 
gimlet, corkscrew, saw, etc. 


For Three New Subscribers 


We will send: 
The Home Repairing Outfit, containing 32 tools. 
Plush Photograph Album, 104x844, and holding 
40 photographs. 


For Four New Subscribers 


We will send: 

The French Achromatic Telescope; equa] to any 
#5 wlass ever sold. 

New York Standard Watch. A stem winder and 
stem setter. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 


avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Pontiac Building. 


52 ‘Lafayette Place. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 











Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The vey | surest an best. Sample sent free 


@ mention of this 


Magazine. The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine 


o., South Bend, Ind, 



















“A” Grade, $4. 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 
Cc CLES, &c. 


ARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICY ’ 


At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
in the world, for the money. All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 1896. Pricesin plain figures. Offices, sales- 
Style, Finish. rooms, factories: Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, o. 





Durability. 
<a a 








~ DON’T BUY ™ 


A Carriage, Buggy, Phaeton or vehicle of any description 
without first getting our illustrated catalogue and price 1 Q\ 
(sent free). Wesell only work manufactured in our factory. [Ny 


GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
at prices within reach of all. Capacity, 10,000 jobs per year. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 





Box 377 E Columbus, QO. 
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not be permitted to become a law. The substitute 
is decidedly faulty in many ways and the Wil- 
ber bill should be pushed to its passage. 

There is a powerful influence in Washington, 
backed by manufacturers of the bogus product, 
which is being used to defeat any legislation giv- 
ing the producers and consumers protection. All 
interested on the side of pure cheese, and the 
building up of the demand for this product, 
should at once communicate with their members 
ot congress, insisting that they support the meas- 
ure which has been so generally adopted and rec- 
ommended by the people, viz, H R bill 5213. Ap- 
peals to representatives in congress by wire and 
lette: will do much to see that this is carried out. 
Your influence just now may prove of incalculable 
value. Write or telegraph your wishes in the mat- 
ter to your representatives at Washington. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 

ay freight and commission charges. When sold 

n a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, stocks are well cleaned up and 
the strength of the market continues. Winesaps 
$4@4 50 #P bbl, Baldwins 3@3 50, Greenings 3@4, 
Ben Davis 3@3 75, northern fcy selected 4@4 50, Va 
York Imperial 3 50@4 50, russets 2 25@2 75. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING MAR ld. 

Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Total 











pool don gow ous 

New York, 203 519 552 -- 1,274 
Boston, 461 _ - - 461 
Portland, 3,882 = _ -- 3,882 
Halifax, 1,588 8,055 - — 10,643 

Total, 6,134 8,574 552 — 15,260 
Week Mar 7, 5,764 304 480 -- 6,548 
Corresp week, "5, 6,641 9,047 15,688 


Total this season, 398,420 196,586 126,661 16,583 738,200 
Season 94-’95, 834,927 363,956 172,817 22,768 1,394,468 

Late cable dispatches from Liverpoo! report ap- 
ple market active with prices advancing. Nova 
Scotia fruit $3 72@48 P bbl, with fancy Rome 
Beauties 4@5 3}. No New England fruit offered. 

The season for apple exports is rapidly drawing 
to a close, Halifax and Portland sending out mod 
erate quantities. Total exports from the Atlantic 
coast to date are a little more than half last sea- 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





FoR COUGHS, ASTHMA AND THROAT DISORDERS, 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches’” are an_ effectual 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


I have used Bowker’s Animal Meal for the past 
year, and have reason to feel very much pleased 
with it. Itis the best » 4 health-eus- 
taining food Lever used. F. L. Pierce, Pottersville, 
Mass. 


The “‘Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
monthly newspaper published by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about thé 
farm lands of the west. Send 25c in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
the paper will be sent to your address for one 
year. 





Every iaazdy reader of th:- wvtication who is 
interested in Mowers, shouia not fail to read the 
advertisement ot 8.H. Moore & Co, appearing in 
tinis issue. They agree to send their popular 
Magazine, The Ladies’ World, nine months for 30 
cents, and give free to every subscriber a mam- 
moth collection of choice flower seeds, inclnding 
many novelties and tried favorites. It isa won- 
derful offer, and the concern is reliable. 

Did you ever stop to consider that there is 
only one short and direct route from Michigan 
and points in northern Ohio to central and south- 
ern Ohio, Virginia, the Carolinas and all points in 
the southeast? Only one rock ballast, steel rail 
line, therefore free from dust, with superb coaches 
and elegant parlor cars for the convenience of 
their passengers, and that is the Columbus, Hock- 
ing Valley and Toledo railway. See that your 
tickets read via the Buckeye route. W. H. Fisher, 
G P & T A, Columbus, 0. 





When you travel you want of course to do so 
via the best and most direct route. Allow me to 
recommendsuch a line in the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley and Toledo railway, when you are going 
to the north, northwest or west. Best service, 
quickest time, rates as low as the lowest—this is 
what you want. Elegant coaches and parlor cars 
on day trains, sleepers on night trains. Rock 
ballast free from dust. Call on your nearest rail- 
road agent and request tickets via the Buckeye 
route. W. H. Fisher, G,P & T A, Columbus, O. 


Madrid, N Y¥, March 18, 96. The Thatcher 
Mfx Co, Potsdam, N Y. Gentlemen :—Some eleven 
years ago I took charge of the creamery business 
of the firm of whieh lam amember. At that time 
we made some 140,000 lbs of butter. This past year 
we made 840,000 lbs of butter. In my eleven years’ 
experience in this business, I have always made 
ita point touse the best of everything. As you 
know, I have used Thatcher’s color ever since I 
took charge, and have never had cause to regret 
it. L[econsider it the best color on the market, and 
it gives me great pleasure to recommend it. Very 
truly yours, J. E. Boynton. 








THE LATESY MARKETS 


son's business. Indicating present range of 
wholesale prices in England for choice American 
fruit, is the following list of a few sales taken at 
random from a recent auction conducted by James 
Adams, Son & Co of Liverpool: 


Bbls Variety Condition Price 
29 Maine Russet slack-wet $1.98 
2 Newtown pippin slack 1.68 
9 Albemarle “ slack 2.16 
84 Canada Spy choice 3.90 
13 - . slack 2.70 
13 “ ” choice 3.54 
80 Can Ben Davis choice 4.38 
at Can E Russet choice 3.36 
18 Can G_Russet slack 2.70 
19 Amer Baldwins slack 2.40 
2 Amer Winesap slack-wet 2.52 
60 Can R I Greening good 2.80 
20 = = good 2.40 
28 Maine Rambo fine 4! 
20 = slack 4.08 

Beans. 


At New York, further weakness is noted in do- 
mestie white beans, kidneys holding steady. Ch 
marrow ’95 $1 274@1 30 P bu, medium! 224@1P5, pea 
120, white kidney 1 30@1 35, red 110@1124, black 
turtle soup 1.35@1 40, yellow eyes 1 20@1 25, Cal 
limas 185, foreign pea 95c@1, medium 80@865e, 
green peas 80@82}c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, the movement is slow, but there 
is sufficient demand to hold prices fairly steady. 
Fey evap’d apples 64@7e P th, ch 5}@6e, prime 5@ 
5c, sun-dried sliced 3@3}e, quarters 3@3}e, chop- 
ped 2@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 4@7e, cher- 
ries 8@10c, blackberries 5@5jc, evap’d raspberries 
18@isic, sun-dried lic, huckleberries 5@6}c, Cal 
apricots 10)@13he. 

Eggs. 

At New York, there is some fluctuation in the 
market, but in general the feeling is comparative- 
ly steady. Fey nearby new-laid l2aizje Pp dz, Pa 
and Md country marks 12e, western 1lj@llje P dz, 
southern lic, ducks’ eggs 24@29¢ Pp dz, 

At Boston, the market is about steady, under 
fair receipts of strictly fresh and moderate de- 
mand. Nearby and Cape fey 15@lic Pp dz, ch 
fresh eastern 12}c, fair to good 11@1iljc, Vtand N H 
ch fresh 124¢ P dz, Mich, O and Ind fancy l1}@12e, 
fair to good lle P dz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies moderate and demand 
largely for best fruit, which is held firmly. Fey 
Cape Cod $11@12 P bbl, prime 9@10, NJ 1@2p 
cra, Fla strawberries 25@35¢c p qt,Messina oranges 
2 75@3 25 Pp boxs, Valencias 5@6 P case, Jamaicas 
4@6 Pp bx, Cal navels 3@4 25, seedlings 2 50@3 25, 
Sicily lemons 1 75@3 P bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull and unchanged. Western 
bran 75@80c P 100 Ibs, rye feeu 60@65c, linseed 
oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17 
@18, screenings [50@70c P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal 
and grits 87}@90c, coarse cornmeal 73@76e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, accumulations resulting from in- 
activity depress the market and prices are running 
in favor of buyers. Prime timothy hay %@97ic » 
100 Ibs, No 1 87@90c, No 2 85c, No 3 80c, clover mix- 
ed 75@s80ec, clover 65c, salt hay 45c, long rye straw 
85@9e, short 0@60c, oat 50@55c, wheat 40c. 

At Boston, quietude prevails in the market with 
fair steadiness for choice grades. N Y and Can ch 
to fey $18@19 PP ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern 
15 50@16, ch clover and clover mixed 14@15, swale 
9@10, good to prime rye straw 18, oat 10@10 50. 

Advance reports from our correspondents re- 
ceived up to the present time point to the fact 
that the greate) part of the old crop has been 
marketed. This is especially so in Tl] ana other 
portions of the central west, Ohio, Pa and parts 
of New England and York state. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice domestic sell well, Hava- 
nas weak. N Y yellow $1@1 25 P bbl, Orange Co 
red 60@M<c, vellow 1@1 37, white 1@2, eastern red 
1, yellow 1@i 76, ~-: muda 2 P cra, Havana 1 75@2. 

Pot:-toes. 

At New York, with continued liberal supplies 
and moderate demand table stock is weak. Im- 
ported and seed potatoes steady. No1 Bermudas 
$4 50@6 P bbl, Me Hebrons 9c@1 P sick, Rose 1 25 
@1 37, LI in bulk 65@85c P bbl, N Y Rose and 
Hebrons 7ic@1 P 180 ibs, Burbanks 0@*%c, “ ¥ 
andN J 60@75c ® sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 p 
bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies, while moderate, are 
more than enough for the demand and prices are 
barely steady, except for strictly choice. Nearby 
turkeys good to ch l4c # tb, ch young toms‘l2@13e, 
large Phila capons 18@20c, western 16@l7c, Phila 
broilers 25@28e, fey chickens 15@1l7c, N J 11@13e, 
western fowls 10@10jc, ch ducks 16@lic, geese 8@ 
10c, white squabs $275 pdz. Frozen turkeys 14 
alie Pp tb, chickens 10@1ic, fowls 10c. 

At Boston. choice fresh killed in light supply 
and firm. Northern and eastern ch spring chick- 
ens 16@18¢ P tb, com to good 10@14ec, extra fowls 13 
@l4c, ch young ducks 12@15c, western dry-picked 
turkeys 15@l16e, large capons 16@17¢c, chickens 14@ 
15e fowls lle, pigeons $1 25 p dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, first-class vegetables are held 
steacily, supplies being moderate. Domestic cab- 
bages $2 50@5 P 100, state and western celery 75¢ 


@1 25 P dz, pumpkins 75c@1 Pp bbi, marrow squash 
1@1 50, Hubbard 75¢c@1, turnips 75¢@1, water cress 
1@2 p 100 behs, washed carrots 85e@1 ~ bbl, un- 
washed 75c, Brussels sprouts 5@l5c P qt, hothouse 
cucumbers 1@2 50 P dz, kale 1 50@1 75 p bbl, spin. 
ach 1 25@1 75, Fla tomatoes 2@3 ® carrier. 
Wool 

Continues dull at practically nnehanged prices. 
Quotations on the basis of the following at Bos- 
ton, N Y and Philadelphia with Chicago at the 
usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa Xx and 
above 19@20c, X 18@19c, No 1 21@21}«, fine unwashed 
13@14c, Ohio combing No 1 §@4 blood 22@224e 
Ohio delaine 21@22c, Mich X and above 16@17e, No 
1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich combing No 1 $@ 











“SAVE ME!” 


“These little rollers save one horse.” 















For your horses’ sake get 


Deering 
Harvesters. 


AND MOWERS. 


They are the lightest draft of 
all. Their roller and ball bear- 
ings save friction and prevent 
wear and tear. They do easi- 
ly with two horses what taxes 
the full strength of three or 
more horses on competing 
binders. Mowers in propor- 
tion. 


Get a Deering catalogue of your 
agent or address 


DEERING HARVESTER CO., 


CHICACO. 
eee 








Wire Fences 


é‘ 4 of all kinds can be kept 
Mi trim and taut winter and 
summer by using the 


‘* Brighton 
Tightener ”’ 


i “85 nt os* of 25 cents for 50 rods 
Write fo: varticulars to 
LOGAN & STROBHIDGE IRUN Co., 
New Brighton, Pa. 

















BRITISH GOLD COMING \CK 


On Feb. 17th we received an order from an oglish 
Railway for anothe en miles of fence, also: remit 
tance in £ s d.‘ .the last ten miles. Th third 
order proves the -he favorite American fen: > suits 
the Englishman 


0. 
PAGE WOVEN ARE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 














plood 20e, Ky, Ind, Mo combing } blood 17@174c, 4 
plood 17@174¢. Scoured basis Texas fine spring 32 
@3ic, medium 30@32c, territory fine 33@37c, medi- 
um 30@32¢. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, fresh eggs 14@15e Pp dz, chicx- 
ens 15@18c P ibd w, turkeys 16@18c, ducks 16c, 
peef 8c, pork rib 8c, potatoes 40@45e P bu, white 
onions 75¢, red and yellow 50c, turnips 30c, squash 
2 P Ib, apples $3a4 50 P bbl, hay 18 Pp ton, rye 
straw 18, cheese 10@12c.—At Waterbury, Ct, 
chickens 12c P ib 1 w, 18¢ d w, fowls 10c 1 w, tur- 
keys 1liclw, 18¢ dw, fresh eggs 18c, Hebron 
potatoes 30@35¢ P bu, red and yellow onions 40@ 
boc, turnips 30@35c, apples 2@2 50, cottonseed meal 
21 P ton, middlings 15@16, baled timothy hay 17@ 
19.—At Providence, * a potatoes a@135 P bbl, 
onions 1 25, carrots 1 25, turnips 1 25, apples 3@4 50, 
hay 20@21 P ton, rye straw 20@21, fresh eggs 18¢ 
Pp dz, fowls 12@16c P th, turkeys 18@22c, veal 9@ 
12c, emy print butter 26@28¢ P tb, cheese 10@11}c. 
—At Springfield, Mass, fey print butter, emy #4@ 
ec P th, dairy 22@23c, tubs 18@22c, cheese 103@ 
124e, fresh eggs 18@22c P dz, chickens 14@16e P fh, 
turkeys 16@18¢e, beef 6@8e, potatoes 25@30c Pp bu, 
carrots 30¢c, turnips 25@30e, onions 30@40ec, ch bal 
ed timothy hay 22 P ton, rye straw 18 50@19, cot 
tonseed meal 19 50.—At Worcester, Mass, chickens 
HMa@ise P,ib,turkeys l5@l1iec, beef 54@7ic, mutton 6@ 
Te, potatoes 33@38e Pp bu, onions 40@60c, emy print 
putter '24@26e P th, tubs 22@23c, dairy 22@24e, 
cheese 11@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [PIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOB 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 

NEW YORK—At Albany, chickens 10@1lec ® 
ib 1 w, 11.@12c d w, roosters 6@8e 1 w, turkeys 13@ 
MWe 1 w, 14@15¢e d w, ducks 11@12e 1 w, 12@18e dw, 
geese 10@11e 1 w, 11@12e d w, fresh eggs lbal6e P 
dz, best beef steers 6@7¢ P Ib, mixed 4@5c, veal 
calves ba6e, hogs 3}a4e, sheep 5a@6e, mileh cows 
$354@45 ea, calfskins 40@75¢ ea. Barley 56a60e @ 


bu, buekwheat 40@44c, corn 38@41c, oats 26@2Te, 
rve 49a@51¢c, bran 13 50¢14 P ton, cottonseed meal 
17 50a@18 50, middlings 16@17 50, loose hay 16@18, 


baled timothy 16@18, clover 14@16, oat straw 9@10, 
rve 14@15 Potatoes dull at 60@75e Pp bbl, onions 


125@1 50, apples 3a4, celery 1@1 20 dz behs, let- 
tuce 40a50e — box. 

At Syracuse, eggs 13@14c P dz, western beef 54@ 
je p tb farmers’ 4)a6e, veal &8@9c, hogs 6 a64C, 
mutton 6@7¢, spring lambs $2@6 ea, chickens 8@ 
0c P th 1] w, 14@15¢ d w, turkeys 9%@lic lw, 16@ 
We dw, ducks*10a212e 1 w, 16@1l7e d w. Apples 65 
ane Pp bu, potatoes 15@20c, turnips 30@40c, onions 
s0@75e, radishes 3a6c P beh, beets 2a@5e, cucum- 
hers 10@15¢ ea, cabbage 2h@5e, middlings 16 P 
ton, bran 13, corn 40@42ec P bu. 

At Buffalo, potaioeszlow at 18@20e P bu, yel- 
low onions 75c@$1 | bbl, turnips 60@65c, parsnips 
150@1 75, carrots Tha9e, cabbage 3a4 50, cucum- 
bers 1 Tka@2 P dz, cauliflower 2 50@3 50 Pera. N ¥ 


and Pa fresh eggs 11@11}e P dz, turkeys 1l3@1l6e PB 
ib dw, capons 14@18e, fowls 10@11ic. Ch baled 
timothy hay'16@18 p ton, upland prairie 12@14, rye 
straw 8 50a9 

In Other Places—At Canajoharie, Montgomery 
Co, hay $15, butter 14@16¢e dairy cows 30 ea.—At 
Hartford, Washington Co, cows 15@40, potatoes 
lie, pork 16¢.—At Bath, Steuben Co. cows 25@40, 
butter 14@18¢, eggs lle, onions 20¢25¢e.—At Port- 
ville, Cattaraugus Co, cows 30@35, eggs l4c, butter 
%#e.—At Bergen, Genesee Co, barley 35c, beans 
#e.—At Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, potatoes 8@10e, 
hay 14.—At Berlin, Rensselaer Co, hay 13 50, eggs 
i2e, 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry fairly 
active. Chickens 9@12c P ib d w, ducks 14@l16e, 
turkeys 14@16c, geese 8@10c, fresh eggs lle Pp dz. 
Prime white potatoes 20@23c Pp bu, Early Rose 30@ 
35c, yellow onions*35@40e, domestic cabbage $4@7 
¥ 100, kale 1@1 25 P bbl, spinach 2@2 25, turnips 
a@49cegp bu. Ch timothy hay 16 P ton, No 1 15@ 
1550, clover mixed 13@13 50, clover 11 50@12, rye 
straw 14@14 50, wheat 6 50@7, oat 7 50@8, bran 14 
@14 50, middlings 12@14. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
in moderate supply and fair demand. Chickens 10 
@l0ke P th 1 w, 13@18e d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, 13@ 
léc d w, turkeys 14@16e d w, fresh eggs lije Pp dz, 
southern 10ic. Apples $3@450 P bbl, cranberries 
8 50@9 50, Early Rose potatoes 28@30e Pp bu, Bur- 
banks and Stars 22@23¢c, onions 1@1 25 P bbl, cab- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


bage 6@7 50 P 100, Fla tomatoes 1 50@3 # cra, beets 
3@4 P 100 behs. Ch timothy hay 16 50@17 P ton, 
No 1 15@15 50, mixed clover 12 50@13, rye straw 16@ 
16 50, wheat 8@9, oat 7 50@8, bran 13 50@14. 

OHIO—At Columbus, supplies of eggs have 
increased and 9c is the best price for strictly 
fresh. Poultry active and steady. Chickens 7@ 
The P th 1 w, 8@9e d w, roosters 20¢c ea 1 w, turkeys 
10@13¢ P th 1 w,13@14c d w, ducks 8@10c ] w,12@12}e d 
w, geese 40a 50e ea 1 w,good to best steers $4@4 2 
100 ibs, mixed 50@3 50, veal calves 4@5 50,hogs 420 
@4 40, milech cows 25@35 ea, cured hides 4@5c P tb, 
tallow 3c, fine washed wool 8@9c, medium and 
coarse 11@12c, fine unwashed 12@13c, medium,and 
coarse 15@16c, tub washed 15@18¢e. Bran 13 P ton, 
shorts 12. middlings 13, loose hay 15@17, baled 
timothy 14 50@16, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, timothy 
seed & 70@3 80 P 100 Ibs, common clover 7 75, crim- 
son 5 60, alfalfa 9, red top prime 7 60, german mil- 
let 1 80, orchard grass 10, Potatoes poor and low, 
19@20c P bu, turnips 40c, onions 116@115 P bbl, 
apples 2 25@2 75. 

tetail prices are as follows: Apples 25@40c p 
pk, beets 5e P bch, cauliflower 15@25¢ P head, 
cabbage 5@10c, cranberries 10@124¢ P gt, carrots 
5¢ P beh, green onions 5c, endive 5@10c P head, 
lima beans 10e P qt, onions 20e P pk, potatoes 
35¢ P bu, parsnips 5¢ PW bch, parsley 10¢ P 
dz, rhubarb 5c WP beh, radishes 3 behs for 
10c, turnips 10¢c P 3 pk, round steak 10@i2ic P th, 
breakfast bacon 10@12}c, country butter 18¢e, emy 
28e, cheese 15c, chickens 30@40c ea, ducks 12he Pp 
ib, turkeys 18c, eggs 12c P dz. 








At Cincinnati, potatoes plentiful and weak. 
Table stock 23@27ic # bu on track, yellow onions 
50c@$1 P bbl, new beets 35@40e P dz, cucumbers 
1 75@2, cabbage 2@2 35 Pp bbl, rhubarb 75@90¢ p 
dz bchs, apples 250@3 75 P bbl. Eggs 8c P dz, 
chickens 7a7ie P th, ducks and turkeys lic, geese 
5pdz. Ch timothy hay 14@14 50 P ton, No 1 13 50 
@13 75, clover 11 50@12, prairie 10@10 50, oat straw 
5 50@5 75, rye 550@6, bran 1075@11, middlings 
10 75@11. 

At Toledo, poultry market firm. Chickens 6@ 
je P tbh 1 w, 8a9e d w, turkeys 7@8e 1 w, '8@9e d w, 
ducks 7a@8c lw, 8@9¢ dw, geese 65@75e ea] w, 
fresh eggs 10@i2¢ P dz. Potatoes quiet. Hebrons 
and Burbanks 22@23e Pp bu, Rose 22@24c, onions 
40a50c, turnips 18@25e, cabbages 3@4 P 100, cucum- 
bers 1 50@1 75 P dz, spinach 75e@1 P bu, cranber- 
ries 849 P bbl. Baled timothy hay 13@14 P ton, 
loose 15@16, prairie 9@10, oat straw 7@7 50, rye &@ 
9, bran 15@14, middlings 14@15. Good to ch fine 
washed wool 15@16¢ ~ Ib, coarse 14@17, medium 13 
@14, good to ch unwashed 11@12c. 





Tt 


At Cleveland, poultry active and slightly hii - 
er. Chickens 9@10e P th lw, 10@lle dw, turkeys 
Wa@i%elw, al4e dw, ducks 12@12h¢ 1 w, 13a 
l4c d w, geese 60@75¢ al we, good to best steers 
$3 75@4 25 Pp 190 ibs, mixed 3 50@3 75, veal calves 
5 50@6, hogs 4a@4 25, sheep 3 25@3 75, hides 5%e Pp 
th, tallow 3$c. Potatoes moderately active. Ii 
brons and Burbanks 15@20e P bu, carlots 14@17¢ 
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white onions 0@55c, red and yellow 30@365c, 
green beans 3@3 25 P bu, wax 4@4 50, green peas 
2@2 50, spinach 90c@1, radishes 22@25c P dz bchs, 
apples 2 50@3 50 P bbl. Bran 12 50@13 P ton, mid- 
dlings 11@14, loose hay 15@17, baled timothy 12@ 
15 50, straw 7@7 50. 


THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No rusty metal covers or 








twisted wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can be washed 
absolutely clean and much 
quicker than any other milk 
bottle, avoiding tainted or 
It is the hand- 
somest, cheapest and best 


sour milk. 


milk bottle ever offered for 





lh sale in any market. 

THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 
Secured the only award ot Medal and Diploma 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, from the analysis of the Government 
Chemists and Experts, also THATCHER’S 

CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 
For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. ¥. 
i —— 


Better discard the Old Dash Churn. 


“home Bail” GHURNS ‘3 


easier; makes more and 
better butter. "The “ACME” 
WASHER is warranted to 
wash collars and wristbands 
clean.yIt dealersdo not have 
our goods send for circulars 
and prices. 
H. H. PALMER O6@., 
15 Cedar St. Rockford,TiL 


REIO’S PEERLESS CREAMERY 
BUTTER WORKER. 
Abeolute PERFECTION for best guality Butter. 
CRE MERY SUPPLIES. Send for new _ illus- 


rated oOo gue of Creamery Plan and_ valuable 
information for Creamery men. Agents Wanted. 


A. H. Reid, Phila., Pa., and Elgin, IIl. 


















Downsvilie, Del. 





Vt. March 7, 1896. 


like the following are what make our competitors writhe so 
in the agony of defeat: 


I have no trouble in convineing others of the superior merits of the 
Improved United States Separator, as any one can ascertain by enquiring 
in this section, as I have sold to my neighbors 10° Improved U. S. Separa- 
tors, seven of these in my own town, where there have been in the last 
five months placed on trial 5 De Lavals, 4 Sharples and 1 Empire, and at 
the present time no one in town owns any other Separator than the Im- 
proved United States. 

South Vernon, 


IL have placed nearly 20 Improved United States Separators in 3) days, 
and have not had one complaint. 
C., N. Y. December 30, 1895. 


W. N. DUNKLEE. 


C. E. HULBERT. 


Cornell University Bulletin No. 105, page 109, gives 19 tests of the Im- 
proved United States Separator, running through February and March, 
the average of all being only 0.05 of 1 Per Cent of fat, excelling all dairy 


—— E SS Separators at the Station. 


Semd for cataio2gues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








If so, whether 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


AVE YOU ONE OR MC 


for pleasure or profit, household or dairy, you should know of the 


CENTRIFUCAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The Be Laval Separators save at least Ten Dollars per Cow per year over and above any cther Separator 
or Creaming System, AJl other Separators are merely inferior imitations or infringe the De Laval patents. 


Many users have already been enjoined. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUJE and any desired particulars. 


ELGIN, ILL. THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 








RE COWS? 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED as a condition of sale. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortiandt St.. New York. 
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The Other Side of Personal Taxes. 
FRANK J. BALL. 





There seems to be a general feeling in the coun- 
try districts that the burden of taxes is unevenly 
and disiionestly distributed, and that the farmer 
is the principal sufferer thereby. The argument 
is always advanced that, so much personal prop- 
erty escapes taxation that the burden thrown on 
real estate is consequently heavier, and the farm- 
er, as a real estate owner. must be the sufferer. 
To obviate this supposed injustice, the feeling in 
the rural districts is toward rigid and searching 
personal tax laws, that the immense amount of 
personal property that has sought refuge in the 
larger cities, should be hunted up and taxed, It 
is a self-evident fact that taxes not paid by per- 
sonal property must be paid by the real property, 
but it is not so plain that laws can be enacted which 
will control the payment of a proper share of the 
tax by the personal property. The fact is, a large 
percentage of the personalty escapes its share and 
will always do so in numerous ways, either by 
flight, by perjury, or bysecrecy. It escapes much 
more easily in the large cities than in the country 
districts. Is it not plain, then, that any law tax- 
ing personal property works a greater hardship 
in the country, where it is more perfectly enforc- 
ed, than in the city, where it cannot be enforced? 

When it is remembered how much the presence 
of personal property has to do with the value and 
usefulness of real property, may we not conclude 
that the latter should court the presence of the 
former by paying its taxes, andcan it not well 
afford to do so? 

The extent to which personal property escapes 
taxation is shown by the futile efforts of the tax 
commissioners of New York city to gather it in. 
The amount of such property in that city has been 
variously estimated at from one to three thousand 
millions of dollars. The commissioners in 1895 
had on the books about 5700 millions, which was 
‘‘sworn off’’ to about 371 millions. In some nota- 
ble cases, one in particular, that have been much 
written about in the daily papers, and where the 
commissioners refused to take the ‘‘sworn off’’ 
affidavits but held the property should pay, the 
parties simply ‘‘moved’’ to surburban homes,— 
their Fifth Avenue homes remain intact and are 
occupied just as much as they ever were. Well, 
why not tax them in their surburban district? 
True, they do, but the whole tax of that suburb 
if paid by the one millioniare would not be one- 
eighth of what his tax would be in New York city. 
Then too, the suburbs hail with delight such ac- 
cessions to the tax-paying force of their locality, 
and will at once bargain, or agree to assess at 
only a fraction of the New York assessment. 

The illustration given on Page 182 by Mr Henry 
Winn proves perhaps the justice but not the utility 
of the law, in taxing A’s mortgage. A knew 
when he accepted the mortgage in pay for his 
farm, that of the 6 per cent interest he would re- 
ceive from B, he must pay 2 per cent in taxes to 
the municipality, and he preferred the remaining 
4 per cent asthe net income for his property, to 
the proceeds of his farm, less the necessary labor 
and care and less the tax onit. While, on the 
other hand, when entering upon the transaction 
B knew full well that he must pay to A the inter- 
est on the mortgage; he further believed that the 
proceeds of the farm with such labor and care as 
he had to bestow, would pay such taxes and in- 
terest and also provide him with’a home and liv- 
ing. Had he not such belief he would not have 
made the purchase. 

Now suppose A would say: ‘‘I will not take 
the mortgage, I want the cash. The mortgage 
will be taxed here, itis a matter of record and I 
cannot escape it. Give me the cash sol can go 
to the city and invest it. No one knows me there 
and [ will escape the tax.’’ B is prevented from 
making for himself a home and living for want of 
capital in the country place, which capital has 
been driven to the city by personal tax laws. A 
does not effect a sale of his real estate but has the 
taxes to pay, just as the real estate would have 
paid them under the same plan of exempting the 
personal property which was necessary to enable 
B to make the purchase. 

Again, quoting from Page 182, as ‘‘there cannot 
be two prices for the same loanable capital in the 
market,’? what inducement is there for making 
loans on mortgages, if the mortgagee must pay 
taxes on them when the savings banks and life 
insurance companies are making the same loans 
all over the state in competition, and are exempt 
from such tax? In an article in this magazine for 
April, 1891,the writer set forth some facts showing 
the dependence of real property on personal 
property, and the general disability of per- 
sonal tax laws, as well as their especial bearing 
upon the rural districts in comparison with the 
cities, 


- 


Farmers’ Co-operative Banks. 

We know of no co-operative company that 
makes a business of loaning money on farm real 
estate on the plan of the building and loan asso- 
ciation, except one or two of the so-called ‘‘na- 


tional’’ societies, which charge as high prices as 
ordinary money lenders. Itis perfectly feasible 
for farmers to co-operate in paying off their mort- 
gages by means of co-operative banks or associa- 
tions. These have been established in many 
cities and towns, and CC. E. D. or others in- 
terested can readily ascertain by inquiry whether 
such an institution exists in your neurest town, 
and you can apply for membership. If not, dis- 
cuss this matter among the farmers of your own 
town and county, and see if a co-operative bank 
or savings association cannot be established this 
winter. There are several methods of operating 
these banks or building associations, which are 
clearly described in Myrick’s How to Co-operate, 
price 50c postpaid from this office. The idea is to 
pay for your shares in the bank in small install- 
ments each month or quarterly, paying interest 
on your loan at the same time. All this money 
thus paid in is immediately loaned out and be- 
gins to earn interest, and in a few years your 
mortgage is paid off. itis one of the best de- 
vices ever discovered for helping people to help 
themselves. It has been immensely successful 
in America as well as in Europe. 


Farm and Grange Work. 


Most Ulinois farmers are compelled to practice 
strict economy in order to secure enough money 
to meet the bills of the tax collector. In view of 
this state of affairs some of the Illinois granges 
are adopting pointed resolutions on the subject, 
realizing that complaints in the papers are not 
half as effective as actual work in the caucus and 
at the polls and are also planning to arouse the 
farmers and other worried taxpayers into elect- 
ing supervisors who will recognize the need of 
saving and cutting down courthouse expenses as 
well as other lavish public expenditures. No one 
wants to abiidge the schools or needed publie in- 
stitutions, butitis the idea of the grange that 
while the farmers are bereft of half their incomes 
through the depressed grain markets, it is not 
right to tax them heavily to keep up the easy 
luxury of prosperous times of those who feed at 
the public crib. This reduction of assessments 
should have the prompt attention of every farmer 
if itis to prevail in spring elections. Ali granges 
and other farm organizations and in fact all tax- 
payers are urged to immediate action. Let every 
township in every county go into the town meet- 
ing to win with a trusty supervisor pledged to 
scale down public salaries so they will correspond 
with the incomes of the people. The same will 
apply in the wider public service of the state and 
nation. Grade them down to the hardpan of 
equal rights to all. But we farmers can begin 
best at home. Itis simply and honorably right that 
when we do not get half pay for crops we should 
not be taxed to keep full salaried officers in the 
county seat. This is not party politics but a com- 
inon sense hint for economy in high as well as 
low places. Organize now for the fight.—Thomas 
Keady, See Ill State Grange. 

International Convention of Institute Workers. 

At Watertown, Wis, March 5, in response 
to a call by See R. E. A. Leech of Branden, Mani- 
toba, a number of prominent farmers’ institute 
workers assembled. The meeting was called to 
consider the advisability of organizing an interna- 
tional association of institute workers. The object 
of this association was to afford an opportunity 
for workers to compare methods, discuss means 
of improving the system practiced in the differ- 
ent parts of the country and by conference evolve 
some scheme for improving the work all along 
the line. As mistakes are often as valuable as 
successes in perfecting a system these were to 
be freely spoken of. 

Supt McKerrow called the meeting to order, stat- 
ed the object of the call and announced that Mr 
Leech could not be present. O. C. Gregg was 
elected temporary chairman and Prof F. W. Tay- 
lor secretary. The morning was taken up in dis- 
cussing the methods of conducting institutes in 
Minnesota and in Michigan. In the afternoon the 
Illinois system received consideration as did also 
that of Wisconsin, Nebraska and Ohio. The 
superintendents from these different states de- 
scribed the work of each in a most interesting 
manner and they were listened to with marked 
attention. In the absence of Ohio’s superintendent 
Mr Shawver, a prominent Buckeye worker, told 
of their methods. In no two states is the work 
conducted on the same plan. In Minnesota it is 
under the auspices of the agricultural college and 
the direct supervision of Supt Gregg. He with a 
trained corps of workers goes about from place to 
place, holding institutes and asks little or no as- 
sistance from local talent. 

In Wisconsin the work is also under the direc- 
tion of the agricultural college and a superintend- 
ent, Mr McKerrow. The meetings are located by 
the superintendent who sends a conductor with 
an assistant to take charge of the institute. Part 
of the program is furnished by home talent. In 
Michigan the present institut law has been in 
operation but one year. An annual appropria- 
tion of $5000 is used in institute work. ‘This is un- 
der the direction of a superintendent, Mr Butter- 
field. Two state speakers are sent to each insti- 
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tute to assist the local talent in presenting a pro- 
gram. In Nebraska Prof F. W. Taylor has had 
charge of the work and stated that no funds were 
available this season, but in spite of this 49 insti- 
tutes were held. These were pretty well distribut- 
ed over the central and eastern part of the state, 
Three were held in the extreme western part 
where irrigation is gaining in favor. Speakers 
from the agricultural college, the state board of 
agriculture, the state horticultural society, the 
state dairy association and the improved stock 
breeders’ association, about 17 in all, assisted in 
the work, two being sent to each meeting. The 
work in Ohio is under the direction of the state 
board of agriculture and is provided for by a tax 
of one-half mill for every person in eacn county 
asking for an institute. In Illinois the work igs 
done by the counties independent of each other, 
More were held this season than last. In all the 
states represented, the work of the past winter 
has been most satisfactory and it seems that a 
revival of interest is taking place all over the 
country. 

It was decided to found a permanent orguaniza- 
tion and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres, O. C. Gregg of Minnesota; 
sec-treas, F. W. Taylor of Lincoln, Neb; vice 
pres at large, George McKerrow of Wisconsin, 
Vice-presidents were chosen from each state. A 
meeting of the organization will be held at the 
discretion of the executive committee and it will 
probably occur some time in October or November 
of 1896 before the opening of active institute work, 
It is too early to predict with any definiteness the 
influence of this organization. If, however, the 
interest manifested at this first gathering con- 
tinues it will prove a splendid school for leaders 
in this kind of work and no doubt the enthusiasm 
will increase with years. There is a great field 
for improvement and a yearly or biennial con- 
ference will certainly result in improved methods. 
In many states, leaders in agriculture, institute 
work is at a low ebb and an international organiza- 
tion will serve to advance it in those localities as 
well as help the workers where organization is 
more complete. 





NEW YORK. 
They Don’t Want It. 

I notice with interest the efforts that are being 
made by certain wealthy gentlemen of New York 
city to pramote agriculture by providing schools 
for instruction in practical and scientifie farming. 
Now up here in Saratoga county the farmers 
don’t want help in that line. There is more prod- 
uce raised now than there is profitin. Let this 
committee use its influence in the legislature to 
have personal property in the cities taxed as it 
should be taxed,instead of grinding so much of the 
publie revenue from the soil. And let our produce 
be protected from cheap foreign competition. 
These two conditions enforced will do more to 
benefit farmers than all the agricultural colleges 
in christendom. The farmers’ aid will come as a 
natural consequence and the farmers’ sons will 
see enough profit in the business to engage in 
farming as a profession.—[George Lape, Mechan- 
icsville, N Y. 


Grange Work in Cattaraugus County. 

Grange work in Cattaraugus Co is progressing 
well. Seven granges are now in good working 
order and more are being organized by Deputy 
>. (. Ferguson, Six of the granges are in western 
Cattaraugus, while Olean grange is located in the 
extreme southeastern part, entirely isolated from 
the rest of the grange work in the county. Rose 
Valley, Emerald and Leon granges are within a 
short distance and are a great help to each other. 
Rose Valley and Leon granges are taking many 
farmers into their fold, while Emerald grange is 
fast climbiag to the front. At a meeting on March 
7, a class of 15 were initiated in the third and 
fourth degrees and a number who were ready for 
these degrees were unable to come on account of 
bad roads. After the degrees were conferred sup- 
per was served and nothing was spared to make 
the entertainment a success. During the evening 
Mrs ¢. A, Snow, delegate to the state grange at 
Binghamton, read her report. One year ago, Feb 
14, Emerald grange organized a society known as 
the Ladies 5c tea. They meet once each month 
with some sister and some months during the 
summer cleared over $5 at a single meeting. 
Each member contributes something toward the 
tea and thus helps the sister who entertains the 
society. During the evening a literary program 
is always carried out. The ladies have bought 
dishes and many other useful things which great- 
ly lessens their work when entertainments are 
given at the hall and each lady has access to 
them when she entertains the society. This gives 
the grange ladies a treasury of their own and 
many a desolate home may be brightened in time 
of need. Rose Valley has just begun the work in 
this line andis making a success. Grangers in 
this county feel that they cannot say enough in 
praise of Mrs B. B. Lord of Chautauqua Co, for to 
her they owe much of their success in grange 
work. When but one feeble spark of life was left 
she responded to every call and with all her 
energy and life has kindled the flames. 
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WORK AND PLAY. 


The Courtin’ Stick. 


JENNIE E, T. DOWE, 





(The ‘Courtin’ Stick’? was a hollow tube some 
eight feet long, through which lovers could 
whisper without being heard by others. It was 
xommon in New England in the early days.) 

‘Twas nine o’clock, the house was still, 

Not e’en a mouse was larkin’ ; 

Set in the kitchen was Zeph Hill 

An’ Mercy Jinks, a-sparkin’. 


One side the fireplace he was set, 
An’ Mercy on the ‘‘t’other,”’ 

*Ithin a tube their voices met, 
Communin’ ’ith each other. 


Full eight foot long, the courtin’ stick,— 
They never tried to screen ’em}3 

No kiss was his, nor lover’s trick, 
‘Ith all that space between ’em. 


The walnut logs shot sparkles high, 
The kettle boiled and bubbled, 
An’ Zephaniah heaved a sigh, 
An’ Mercy she looked troubled. 


Said Zeph, ‘‘’Tis co-co-co-co-cold,”’ 
Said she, ‘*That’s true ez winkin’ ;” 
The fire died down an’ Zeph grew bold 

An’ set hisself a-thinkin’. 


Then spoke, ‘‘Lawk, t-t-tell me true’’— 
His voice it sunk, a-dyin’, 

The burnin’ log it broke in two, 
The sparks went up a-flyin’. 


Zeph gasped, ‘‘I ]-1-1-1- love—’ 
The erght day clock did clatter; 
Cried Merey, ‘‘Oh! land sakes above, 

I wonder what's the matter!’’ 


’ 


Zeph shook just like an aspy leaf; 
The courtin’ stick fell sharply; 

His tied-up tongue must find relief— 
He set himself up smartly. 

She look-ed up, she look-ed down, 
The rose her cheek was bloomin’; 

He hitched his chair ’an kissed her soun,’ 
A smack that filled the room in. 

The old dad peeked from out his door, 
Then bobbed back with a snicker; 

‘Lord, ma, the stick is on the floor; 
Why didn’t he kiss her quicker!”’ 

EEE 


A Case of Scarlet Fever. 


MARY F. ARNOLD. > 


When the doctors decided that Jack’s mal- 
ady was really scarlet fever, I gave up, for a 
moment, to my nervous fears. But seeing 
Jack’s feverish eyes fixed upon me, I remem- 
bered how much depended on my composure, 
and determined that no act of mine should 
lessen the chances of my child’s recovery. I 
knew enough about the disease to realize 
that careful nursing was more than half of 
the battle. I knew also that the other chil- 
dren’s chances of escape from the contagion 
depended upon my vigilance. So I set to 
work to carry out the doctor’s instructions. 

After making Jack as comfortable as possi- 
ble, I quarantined our two connecting rooms 
from the rest of the house. I locked the door 
leading from Jack’s room into the hall, and 
stuffed the cracks with cotton, thus making 
it necessary for one entering the sick room to 
pass first through the back room. Then I took 
down all pictures, hangings and fancy arti- 
cles from the walls of the two rooms, took up 
the rugs which covered the matting on the 
floors and removed articles of clothing from 
drawers and closets, and all upholstered fur- 
niture. These things I putin a small upper 
toom where they were thoroughly fumigated 
and aired and afterward packed away. Only 
such articles were retained in our rooms as 
Were essential to our comfort; just enough 
blankets for Jack’s bed and my cot, and 
enough clothes—old ones—for us to wear, and 
no more. 

In Jack’s room was an open grate fire. The 
Season was October, so this warmed the room 
sufficiently and also aided ventilation. I 
Was careful to keep the air fresh, but avoided 
drafts, as scarlet fever patients are especially 
liable to relapses from exposure to cold. In 
the hack room, the door from which leading 
to Jack’s room was kept closed, I put a gaso- 
line stove and a wash boiler. When I chang- 
ed Jack’s nightgown, the sheets or my own 
clothing, I put the soiled articles into the 
wash boiler, covered them with water and 
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boiled them over the gasoline stove. I then 
put the boiler outside of the room and the 
servants finished the washing without fear of 
contagion, as boiling water destroys the dis- 
ease germs. All of our supplies were brought 
to the back room door. Before returning the 
dishes from which we ate our meals I dipped 
them in boiling water. The gasoline stove 
was also of use in preparing broths and other 
nutritious dishes when Jack was convalesc- 
ing. Sheets saturated with chloride of lime 
were hung in both rooms and outside of the 
hall door of the back room,and were frequent- 
ly renewed. AI] refuse was disinfected with 
chloride of lime before being taken to the 
bathroom across the hall, and the bathroom 
was fumigated after each visit there. When 
the doctor left the room he washed his hands 
and sprayed his person, including whiskers 
and hair, with chloride of lime. 

It is not my intention to name the remedies 
prescribed by the doctor. All physicians do 
not give the same medicines but all nurses 
can do as much as I did. Jack’s case was 
not malignant but was severe enough to call 
for the most careful watching and nursing. 
The long night vigils were especially trying. 
Jack was often delirious, and at such times 
my anxiety was intense, but I adhered to my 
resolution of allowing no one to share my 
burden, knowing that it would be additional 
risk to the other children. The fever abated 
in about 10 days, leaving Jack very pale and 
weak. I kept him in bed a week longer and 
then let him get up by degrees, that is, a short 
time the first day, a little longer the next, 
and soon. But I found that it was safer to 


dress him, even if he lay on the bed all day, 
than to keep his night clothes on him, for 


with returning strength he grew restless and 
risked catching cold by throwing off the coy- 


erings. I resurrected a lot of old stockings. 
These Jack wore, regardless of holes. He 
also wore his oldest clothes, for the peeling 
off proeess had begun. When I undressed 
him he stood on a large 1 spread 
out in front of the fire I shook his clothes 
over this so that all particles of detached skin 
fell on the paper. Afterward I carefully 
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picked up the paper by its four corners and 
burned it with its contents. I also burned 
the stockings which he had taken off, putting 


a fresh pair on him the following morning. 
At this time it required considerable inge- 
nuity to keep Jack cheerful and contented, 
notwithstanding the tonics and nourishing 
diet which built him up physically. So I 
read to him, played games with him and in- 
vented occupations for him. In six weeks he 
was pronounced well enough to mingle with 
the family. The night before his release we 
had a royal bonfire in the grate. As I remov- 
ed his clothing each article was consigned to 
the flames: jacket, trousers, stockings-——ev- 
erything not washable. My old wrapper and 
knit slippers followed suit; then the cards, 
games and books which Jack had handled. In 
the morning Jack joined the family. I then 
prepared the rooms for disinfection. Closets 
and drawers were opened; bedding and other 
articles were spread out and hung up so as to 
better catch the sulphur fumes. The windows 
were tightly closed, and last, a large sulphur 
candle in a pan partly filled with water was 
placed on the floor of each room and lighted. 
I then fled and the deadly gas did its work. 
The next day the rooms were cautiously open- 
ed and aired. Then the walls were wiped 
down with bread crusts; the wood work and 
matting were washed with a solution of hot 
water and chloride of lime. The feathers in 
the pillows were renovated; the husk mat- 
tress and thick cotton pad over it were burn- 


ed. The blankets were washed, and air and 
sunshine completed the task. 
Jack grew strong again, the other children 


escaped the disease, and one mother had the 
satisfaction of knowing that she had done 
what she could. 





A Bird Poisons Her Young.—Atthe Holstein 
ranch near Carson, Nev, the children capture 
ed a nest of three young orioles which were 
caged and hung inatree. The mother was 
soon about, calling her young, and in a little 
while brought them some worms. She con- 
tinued feeding them regularly for some days 
without seeming to pay much attention to 
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persons about. But on Sunday came a tragic 
ending. She brought them a sprig of green 
that morning and disappeared. In less than 
an hour they all died. The sprig was exam- 
ined and proved to be the deadly larkspur, a 
weed that will kill full-grown cattle. The lit- 
tle creatures lay dead in the cage and slightly 
foaming at the mouth, victims of their moth- 
er’s stern resolve that her offspring should die 
by her own act rather than live in captivity. 





Slow Poison.—)o you Know,girls,that most 
bread is nothing more or less than slow poi- 
son? Do you know the art of bread making is 
to bring fermentation to the perfect point and 
then arrest it? If carried beyond that point 
nutrition and quality deteriorate. You can 
gradually murder your own family by what 
you call the staff of life.—[ Kate Field. 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. 








To do so is injurious to the 
Nervous System. ‘‘Baco-Curo” is recog- 
nized by the medical profession as the 
scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit, _ It 
is vegetable and harmless. You can use 
all the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. ‘“Baco- 
Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 


others fail, and is sold with a written 
guarantee to Cure any case, no matter 
how bad, or money refunded with ten 


per cent interest. 
One box £1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) $2.50, 


at all drugyists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write 
for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. 


Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 
8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308,Eoston,Mass. 
Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music 
Cuitars,CuitarMusic 
Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
a roll, 8 yds. 
W. L. Douc.Las 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
kinds of the best selected 

make and 

MS: than any 

None genuine unless name and 


$9 WEEKLY seiea,iaiitre tespocsible, our 
SHALL 5 
Violin Cases Violin Bows 
Flutes, Flute Music 
WALL-PAPER 
bf Market St., 418 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
$3. SHOE "Wolo" 
see what 2 good shoe you can buy for 

CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
leather by skilled work- 

sell more 

other 

price is stamped on the bottom. 























scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
WHICH CATALOGUE sexo vou 
Banjos,Banjo Music 
Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
fr © 
Somples melted KAYSER & ELMAR, 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- S 3 
SB 
and LACE, made in all 
men. We 
$3 Shoes 
manufacturer in the world. 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes, 
$2.50, 82 ‘and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
rated Catalogue to Box M. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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A Classic Mystery. 


EGBERT L. BANGS. 














In Greece, where foam-born Venus dwelt, 
Three sisters held their fabled sway, 

At whose fair shrine brave heroes knelt— 
At least so Grecian legends say. 


These maids were not like modern belles, 
Such as you see in Fashion’s halls— 

Sometimes the toast of modern swells. 
Sometimes adorning parlor wails. 


They were the Graces—women fair, . 
Much rave‘ about, but never seen,— 
Ideal conceptions, things of air, 
Like Venus, their immortal queen. 


It was a wondrous stroke of wit, 
Or rather, inspiration, say; 
At least it was a brilliant hit, 
To ‘choose the graces just that way. 


To woman rather than to man 

The gods all heavenly graces lent, 
So only woman ever can 

All graces fitly represent. 


O ancient Greeks, in realms above, 
Or with infernal gods below, 

Get leave of absence frem great Jove 
And one deep secret let me know: 


You made the graces, women fair, 
No doubt it was the thing to do; 

Why under heaven, I pray declare, 
Make all the furies women too? 


My Burglar. 


By Cora K. Wheeler. 





E HAVE BEEN at the lake 
nearly six weeks. Minnetonka 
had never been so beautiful, 
nor the summer guests so con- 
genial to me as this year. The 
Watts boys are from St Louis, 
and their father owns the fin- 

est yacht on the lake. On the 18th of Au- 
gust the boys issued invitations for a large 
party, to include a sail, lunch on the yacht, 
and.a dance at the ‘‘largest hotel in the 
world’’ in the evening. 

Most of the girls had kept back one evening 
dress during the season, but I had been lav- 
ish of mine, and I felt Il must run in town 
and stay with father a day orso (father only 
comes out to the lake Sundays), and see what 
I could have done toward fixing up my crape. 
So early Tuesday morning I left for St Paul. 
Father expressed great pleasure at what he 
called my ‘‘condescension in visiting him,’’ 
and promised to leave the attractions of the 
club and spend the evening with me. I took 
Jane in town with me. Jane is very self-re- 
liant. She’s Welsh and has been in our fami- 
ly ever since I was a child. 

Mother has always a dread of our street in 
summer. The houses have each such large 
grounds. Most of them are closed in Au- 
gust; besides, mother dreads to have any of 
us alone in the house, so I took Jane to pac- 
ify her. I am seldom afraid. I sat out on 
the piazza that evening, wishing father would 
remember his lonely daughter, and watching 
a great red glare in the sky over toward Min- 
neapolis. It was nearly nine when Fred Mc- 
Blair came up to the house, with him a 
strange young man, whom he introduced as 
Mr Chapin of New York. He said he had 
met father just starting for Minneapolis; said 
they had a big lumber yard fire over there. 

Father is an insurance man, so of course I 
was not surprised. Fred said father asked 
him to telephone to me, but as he ‘‘ wanted 
to show Mr Chapin St Paul, thought they 
would come and call and bring a verbal 
message.’’ Jane brought out lemonade and 
they made quite a long call. I asked them if 
they were coming out to the ball Friday, and 
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MrChapin said he should certainly come if Fred 
would obtain an invitation for him; said ‘‘he 
had heard so much of the diamonds owned 
in the twin cities that he should like to at- 
tend a full-dress ocecasion.’’ That made me 
remember my mother’s diamonds, that I had 
taken from the bank vault that morning to 
carry out with me. I wished for a moment 
(as I thought of father’s absence) that they 
were back in the vault instead of under the 
cushion of my dresser. 

I told Mr Chapin I was tempted, if he was 
so fond of diamonds, to give him a few to 
bring out to the lake, but of course it passed 
off for a joke. 

The sky was still ablaze when they’ took 
their departure, but Fred said the fire was 
probably long ago under control, and no 
doubt father would be back before midnight. 
Jane and I locked the house, as we supposed 
securely, and we both declared that, as no 
one knew of our return, we were perfectly 
safe. But it was not only the heat that made 
me wakeful that night. A great empty house 
is depressing to the nerves, I confess. I put 
on a loose wrapper and my bedroom slippers, 
and tried to read, but I could not get inter- 
ested. Finally I decided if I had one of Mark 
Twain’s old-time funny stories, it would be 
just the thing. We have some old Galaxys 
bouna in the library, and there are several 
of his first ones, the good ones, in them. I 
decided to look for the lightning rods; I had 
not thought of it since I was a little girl. 

I was gone probably ten minutes, and as I 
came back into my room, I looked carelessly, 
unknowingly almost, into the dressing room. 
For one instant I held my breath. The door 
swings back across a corner, and I had seen 
it move. I think I thought of every burglar 
story I had ever heard, from the old woman 
who killed the seven in the bank cellar to 
the Fair Maid of Perth’s heroism, and it flash- 
ed through my mind, ‘‘I am safe as long as I 
am awake.’’ My knees trembled under me, 
but I managed to draw «a chair under the 
electric burner and open my book. I read, 
or pretended to read. I even laughed. I 
wondered what had become of all my boasted 
courage, and if I should go crazy. I had 
seen a hand through the crack and a white 
euff and dark coat. Did burglars always 
dress like that? I listened for the watch- 
man’s step. I thought I would throw up the 
window and scream when I heard him, but 
the rushing and roaring in my head made it 
impossible for me to hear anything but my 
own heartbeats. I wished I had not hid the 
satchelin the dressing room. I would so 
gladly have crept into bed and left the dia- 
monds in full view. At last I heard the sil- 
ver tones of the city clock striking one. I felt 
that even the patience of a robber would not 
last forever. I threw down my book,and rose 
as if to prepare for bed. Jane was so far off, 
quite the other end of the long hall, that I 
dared not turn my back to that dreadful door, 
either to run to her or stand at the window. 
What could we two poor girls do in that lone- 
ly house at that time in the morning, if I 
should make a disturbance? I dropped my 
ring on the floor and pretended to be looking 
for it. I even managed to say, as if to my- 
self, ‘‘I might bring a lamp from the library 
and look,’’ but the voice was so strange to my 
own ears that I wondered if it could be mine. 
Ju tthen I heard Jane’s voice and turned to 
see her standing at the door. ‘‘Are you sick, 
child? Why don’t you go to bed?’’ At that 
instant she saw my face and I gave her one 
terrifying glance. I was out of range of that 
terrible crack, but she was in full view. I put 
my finger on my lip, and tried to make her 
understand by gestures. 

Ah, Jane! well might Mrs Woodcount 
boast ‘‘of the fiery blood of Morgan ap Ker- 
rig.’’ Jane walked right over to the dress- 
ing room door and her voice had a martial 
sound as she said, 

**You’ve a draft from this room; let’s close 
the door.’’ She pulled it to, and turned the 
key with one twist of her strong wrist. There 
was no resistance. I suppose our burglar 
thought he could open that door any instant, 
or else he had entered by the window. We 
did not wait to see. We went out of the room 
quietly. I think Jane even spoke of giving 
me a sleeping powder, if I would come to her 








room, but we rushed down the stairs without 
the least semblance of bravery. We 


; were 
afraid of the whole house. Wr knew not 
where the accomplices might Le. We were 


afraid of the grounds for the same reasons, 
so we bolted ourselves in the cloak room at 
the end of the hall. We dragged the old ar. 
mory chest of relics against the door and sat on 
it, holding on each other and holding our 
breaths. Once or twice Jane asked me if | 
was perfectly sure I had really seen some- 
thing; she had not. But of that I could not 
doubt. I had been directly in the range from 
the street light. Once we thought we heard 
footsteps overhead, and we certainly heard a 
window open, but we dared not move until 
the gray mists of morning had melted into 
the full light of day; even then we clasped 
hands tightly as we opened the door. The 
house looked just as usual, but the side win- 
dow of the library was open, and looking in 
at it we saw the cheerful bright Irish face of 
Policeman Ben. I believe I shall always 
have an extra tinge of kindness for the whole 
Irish race hereafter for the sake of that kind 
and welcome glance. He was surprised enough 
to see us; he had just noticed the window, and 
supposing the house was empty, was going to 
investigate. 

We all went upstairs together and found the 
lock of the dressing room door had been 
broken. Not a thing was disturbed in either 
room, but my little leather satchel that I had 
hid under the cushion was gone and in it were 
the diamonds. I don’t think Jane had quite 
realized before what the strain and tension 
had been, for she turned and put her arms 
about me just as she used to when I was a 
little girl and had had some accident or mis- 
hap; and called me ‘‘poor child,’’ and all 
sorts of pet names in that dreadful, many- 
lettered language of her own country. 

Father was overwhelmed with remorse to 
think he had allowed us to stay alone. There 
were detectives coming and going all day, but 
Jane and I took the first train back to the 
lake that afternoon. The reaction came and | 
I lay very still and quiet the next two days in 
mother’s room. Oh! it’s a good thing there 
are mothers in the world. What do people do 
who have none and have ‘‘happenings?”’ 

Everyone was very kind and sympathetic, 
but méther said the best way to recover was 
**just to refuse to talk it over with any one 
and try to forget it;’’ but they put up a cot 
in my room for Jane, and though it is 
months now since it happened, no one ever 
moves around the house late at night that 
they don’t call out to reassure me. 

Father said it was a very pale-faced girl he 
led down to the ball room Friday evening. 
The doctor had quite forbidden the yacht 
ride and the picnic, and limited the ball at- 
tendance to two hours. The strains of the 
orchestra were in the air, my feet began to 
keep time to the music; and when Fred Me- 
Blair led me to mother’s side after the first 
waltz, she said ‘‘the roses were coming back, 
and that after all youth and good times were 
medicines not to be despised.’’ Mr Chapin, 
Fred’s friend, was tuere of course, but he did 
not ask me to dance. In fact, he only paid 
his respects in the most formal manner. I 
had been forbidden to mention my escapade 
with the burglar, and people were too well- 
bred to mention it to me, but I could not help 
telling Mr Chapin that ‘‘whoever’s dia- 
monds he might admire that night, they 
would not be my mother’s or mine,’’ on 
which he paid me some pretty compliment on 
not needing ornaments, and walked away. 


It was the most delightful of evenings. The 
boys were all so attentive and kind. The 


girls all tried to make martys of themselves 
and sit out the forbidden dances with me 
that I might not be left to masculine conso- 
lations only. One of the dances for nie was 
to be a waltz quadrille, and Allen Watts and 
I were quite down at the end of the hall; 
opposite to us were Nellie Constock and Mr 
Chapin. In one of the pauses I chanced to 
look across toward Mr Chapin; his hand was 
hanging carelessly at his side, and something 
in the look of it struck me as familiar. I 
was not conscious of any train of thought. I 
had no suspicion of what the thought would 
be. I am fond of nice hands. I always no- 
tice everybody’s hanes. I have formed the 

















. 
unconscious habit of noticing exactly, points 
that most people fail to see. Where had I 
seen a long, slim white hand hanging exactly 
as this one hung? Where? Suddenly it rush- 
ed over me, just so that long white hand had 
hung where the light struck it Tuesday night. 
All the mystery was solved for mein an in- 
stant. A woman’s instinct finds the conclu- 
sion, if it cannot prove the theory. I under- 
stood in a flash why the burglar had waited, 
instead of coming forth, when he must have 
known we girls were alone. That was what 
was bothering the detectives now, the case, 
they said, was so unusual. The hand had 
held for me that night a snake-like fascina- 
tion, but until this moment I was not con- 
scious that I had noticed even the nails in 
my dreadful scrutiny. I turned to Allen 
Watts a face from which I felt every particle 
of blood had retreated, and my lips seemed 
frozen, as I asked him to take me to my moth- 
er. 
At first I think father and mother thought 
the excitement of the evening had been too 
much for me and turned my brain, but after- 
ward father had called Fred McBlair and 
found from him that his acquaintance with 
Mr Chapin was only a casual traveling ac- 
quaintance, and that the gentleman had made 
an excuse and left him almost as soon as 
they left our house that night. They decided 
the matter must be investigated for all our 
sakes, and the detective, who was detailed to 
watch him having reported some suspicious 
circumstances, his room was searched and 
our diamonds discovered, together with a 
large amount of stolen jewelry. 

We talk about condemning criminals and 
bringing people to justice as if it were a glo- 
rious thing to do, but I hope if I live to be 80 
it will never be my duty to accuse a fellow 
being again. They all made it as easy for 
me as possible. His confession saved my ap- 
pearing in court, Lut the first glimpse of the 
darkness and evil that are in the world, had 
come to me, and life will never be quite the 
bright, unclouded joy it was before. But 
when I said something of this kind to mother 
the other evening as I sat on the stool at her 
feet, for our twilight visit, she put her hand 
on my hairin that sweet caressing way of 
hers and said, ‘‘My daughter is almost a wo- 
man now and perhaps it is time that life 
should begin to be something more than a 
play time. The evil and sin are in the world, 
and shutting our eyes to them won’t erase 
them; but every true, good womanly life liv- 
ed brings nearer the reign of the great right- 
eousness, when all these evils shall pass 
away.’’ 





A Professional Housecleaner. 
ELLIOTT. 





I heard the other day of a new business 
which a new woman in New York has taken 
up, and she is making money, too. She isa 
professional housecleaner. Three years ago 
she was a school teacher in a city school, get- 
ting wages which were none too big, and she 
was not clever enough to hope for much ad- 
vancement. It was while~ she lived in a big 
boarding house and realized one spring the 
week’s turmoil of a housecleaning there, that 
the idea came to her of turning professional 
housecleaner. She confided her plans toa 
few people, and next season she was ready 
for it with 12 or 15 engagements or houses to 
be cleaned. She gave upschvol teaching, and 
with $100 she had saved started out in her 
new profession. Her stock in trade consisted 
of mop-pails and mops, whitewashing imple- 
ments, stepladders, brooms, dusters, furni- 
ture polishes which she bought wholesale, 
dusters by the score, window-cleaning outfits 
and a score of other things, which were stored 
in a cellar she had rented. Here every morn- 
ing she met her corps of assistants. Nearly 
all of them were colored folks, men and wo- 
men whom she was hiring for the season at so 
much a day. A house was given up to her 
whoily, the family either moving out or living 
pro tem in another part of the house, Then 
she went to work superintending and direct- 
ing from7amtill6pm. She had madea 
Special contract at a carpet-cleaning place, 
8o floor coverings were taken there. Then 
whitewashing was attended to, paint cleaned, 
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floors polished or scrubbed, windows cleaned, 
hangings and curtains freshened, furniture 
polished, carpets relaid, and the whole hcuse 
made perfectly spotless. She was responsible 
for everything, for breakage or damage of any 
sort, and perfect satisfaction was guaranteed. 
That was the humble beginning she made 
three years ago. To-day she has an office with 
a telephone and half a dozen clerks, while her 
pay roll bears the names of 50 or 60 men and 
women to whom she gives almost steady work. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


THIS MINUTE, 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute. 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it. 
—({Goethe. 





COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 
Comfort one another, 

For the way is often dreary, 
And the feet are often weary, 

And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing, 
‘When it seems that none are caring, 

And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another 

With the hand-clasp tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 

And the look of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken— 

Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 

—[Margaret E. Sangster. 





At the Throne.—I have human wants, de- 
sires, hopes, fears. I cry out for help, hu- 
man help. I goto church. Of what value to 
me is a discourse on heroism, patriotism, the 
Jews or Catholics at such time? Merely 
husks. Lead me out of the dry thoughts to 
the throne of heavenly grace.—[John B. 
Gough. 





Condemn No Man for not thinking as you 
think. Let every one enjoy the full and free 
liberty of thinking for himself. Let every 
man use his own judgment, since every man 
must give an account of himself to God. Ab- 
hor every reproach, in any kind or degree, to 
the spirit of persecution. If you cannot rea- 
son or persuade a man into the truth, never 
attempt to force a man into it. If love will 
not compel him to come, leave him to God, 
the judge of all.—[John Wesley. 


Right Makes Might.—Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us to 
the end dare to do our duty as we understand 
it.—[ Abraham Lincoln. 





Our Internal Waterways. 
ELI C. FISK, ILLINOIS. 


Government ownership of railways might 
break up the gigantic combine that now fat- 
tens off the farmers, but it is a long way off. 
But we ought to tear out the locks in the 
rivers and dredge them so as to admit the 
largest size of grain carrying vessels, and load 
them along the rivers for the purpose of ship- 
ping directly to the markets of the world 
without change of vessels... This will settle 
the question of the long and short haul that 
has given the interstate commission so much 
trouble. The hauls then will be short, only 
to the navigable rivers, and instead of being 
lengthwise of and parallel to the rivers, they 
will be more at right angles to them. This 
can only be attained through the aid of the 
United States government, by making the 
necessary improvements. This will bring the 
interior to the same markets that our coasts 
have, and we will not have to pay such exor- 
bitant prices to get the bulky agricultural 
products to market. Our great lakes of the 
interior are our natural reservoirs to furnish 
the water for navigation purposes. This will 
also be the course for the nation to use in 
case of a war with England, to get her gun- 
boats to defend her northern frontier. This 
is a national work, for it will be in more than 
one state and will benefit the whole country. 
If the Chicago drainage canal be built large 
enough, it will afford the necessary outlet 
into the rivers from the southwest, although 
there might be another from the head of Lake 
Erie to the Ohio river to afford communica- 
tion from that point, also one through New 
York to Erie and Ontario, and these would 
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afford ample outlet for the commercial pur- 
poses of the central west and bring us into 
water communication with the rest of the 
world. They would strengthen us in our de- 
fenses in case of war, and be the great thor- 
oughfares of commerce that could never be in- 
terfered with by any external nation. These 
works then would in a great measure break 
up the railroad combine and many others 
would fall with it. 


The Bible Essay Prizes. 








The four prizes of $3 each, for the best es- 
says on topics from the bible, announced in 
the issue of Dec 28, 1895, are awarded as fol- 
lows: Best essay of 500 words on the harvest, 
Mrs T. C. Miller, West Mill Creek, Erie Co, 
Pa; honorable mention to E. A. Brownell, 
Acushnet, Mass. Best essay on cattle and 
horses, John Adams, Swedesburg, Ia; honor- 
able mention to Sarah E. Quingley, Paradise, 
Ind; W. T. Cramer, Trough Creek, Hunting- 
don Co, Pa; D. J. Strang, Monmouth, Ill. 
3est essay on the husbandman, Mrs Alfred 
H. Borden, South Portsmouth, R I; honora- 
ble mention to Miss Sara Covey, Leonidas, 
Mich; P. A. Leonard, La Jara, Col; Freder- 
ick D. Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. Best essay 
on land, Fred R. Mellish, Montague, Prince 
Edward Island; honorable mention to Miss 
Maude Perry, Wiota, Lafayette Co, Wis. The 
prize essays will be published in the course 
of a few weeks. 

Very creditable essays were received from 
boys and girls, as follows: Minnie A. Kelly, 
Sodus, N Y, 13 years old; Archie Murdock, 
Westfield, Pa, 13; Milo J. Markel, Columbus, 
O, 12; Robin Skeel, New York city, 10; Hel- 
en Chamberlain, Framingham, Mass, 12; 
Thomas Somerville, Rimersburg, Pa, 11; 
Bessie L. Amidon, East Burke, Vt, 11: Win- 
nie Rogers, Burlington, Iowa, 11: Royal J. 
D. Blood, Stamford, Vt, 11; Ruth B. Wil- 
liams, Old Mystic, Ct, 16; Bertha M. Cald- 
well, Dean’s Corners, N Y, 14. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

8. CHARADE—My first is to purchase, my 
second an interval of time, and my whole is 
the cause of many revolutions. 

9. REBUS— 

5. N WE & Mothers R to be correct* *. 

10. SENTENCE FormMING—Fill the first blank 
with a word, and the following blank. with 
the same word beheaded. 

The chief in the —— —— down the child 
and sought ——. 

11. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

«U LIVE SO ILL. 

12. Drop LetrER PuzzLE— 
—H—L—E—G—. 

Japanese Competition is producing a good 
deal of alarm, not only in this country, but 
in Germany, France and England. There is 
hardly an article, and especially of light 
wares, that the Japanese cannot produce or 
duplicate at far less than their cost in either of 
these countries. We have seen Japanese cot- 
ton yarns sold on the Manchester exchange in 
England below the cost of producing the same 
quality of goods in English cotton mills, and 
yet the seller was satisfied with his profit. 
James G. Hamilton writes us that he has 
seen ‘‘Dunlap hats bought in Japan at 50c 
apiece with Dunlap’s trade-mark in the hat, 
identical in every respect with the genuine 
American hat of this make, which retails here 
at $3.50 to $6.’’ The Pacific coast is already 
feeling the effect of this Japanese competi- 
tion, and the people there are much alarmed 
about it. The most recent, comprehensive 
and non-partisan statement of the case is con- 
tained in Bulletin No 2 of the US bureau of 
labor, which can be obtained by any one in- 
terested, upon application to the bureau at 
Washington, D C, 





Longfeliow’s Father wrote to the young 
poet: ‘‘l am happy to observe that my ambi- 
tion has never been to accumulate wealth for 
my children, but to cultivate their minds in 
the best possible manner, and to imbue them 
with correct moral, political and religious 
principles, believing that a person thus edu- 
cated will, with proper diligence, be certain 
of attaining all the wealth which is necessary 
to happiness.’’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Wolf Children. 
ELLIOTT. 


I wonder how many of you have read Rud- 
yard Kipling’s jungle tales, with the strange 
adventures of Mowgli, the boy who lived with 
the wolves, know that there are real Mowglis, 
children who have been stolen from their lit- 
tle beds and carried off to a wolf’s den to be 
brought up in anestful of cubs,and,developing 
in every way except in the body given them 
by God, become almost like animals. 

The story how a child becomes a Mowgli is 
an interesting one. Perhaps it is a hot, moon- 


light night and the door is open in a poor 
thatched hut where a Hindoo woman lies 
asleep with her baby in her arms. A wolf 


steels in like a dark shadow,and almost noise- 
lessly the baby is lifted and carried away to 
the jungle, to a den under the rocks, where it 
the fat, sleepy little cubs 
It is a critical moment 
the cubs are hungry its 
tender tlesh is hurriedly torn by the mother 
into pieces for them, and life is extinctina 
few moments. That is what generally hap- 
pens. Rutif they are gorged, the babe grows 
up a Mowgli, for as soon as it begins to take 
on the wolf odor, it is licked and caressed by 


is dropped among 
who wait her arrival. 
for the little one. If 


the shaggy mother, fed when the little cubs 
take their meals, and it grows up a foster 
child, protected and cherished by all the 
wolves of the jungle. 

Wolf children have been rescued sometimes 


by hunters, who tell a tale of a wild, shaggy- 
headed creature with a coarse, brutalized ex- 
pression, ora timid, sad, anxious expression, 
and a face that never smiles. Its mode of 
locomotion is on all fours, with the head near 
the ground and its naked body torn by bram- 
and elbows horny 


bles and stones, its knees 


and calloused from contact with the ground. 
When a wolf child is captured it seldom lives 
long; itis simpy a caged wild beast which 
never learned to speak, or to eat aything but 


raw flesh. It makes night hideous by howl- 
ing like a wolf, by unearthly yells and moans; 
it is simply a human being without human in- 
telligence, and when it is taken from the jun- 
gle wilds \ it has grown up, it sickens 
and dies. 


uere 





The Little Gold Hen. 


MATTIE W. BAKER. 


One fine day Aunt John took Trip and Tiny 


to Central park to see the animals. Thef 
went into the elephant house and the tiger- 


house, saw the bears in the bear-pits, and the 
sea lions swimming in the tank, then they 
went to see the fowls, and in the yard was 
the beautiful golden pheasant from China. 

‘Oh! oh!’’ Tiny fairly shrieked, ‘‘see that 
little hen with the gold head! Isn’t it a darl- 
ing!’’ The sun shone brightly and the pheas- 
ant’s head seemed made of burnished gold. 
He walked about, picking at the grains and 
seeds on the ground, and it flashed brighhtly 
every time he moved it. 

‘*Do let me stay a little longer,’’ begged 
Tiny, when Aunt John started. ‘‘I’m going 
to buy him if there are pennies enough in my 
bank.’’ 

**He isn’t for sale,’’ said Aunt John. 

‘*Come, Tiny,’’ said Trip, ‘‘you’ve looked 
at that old bird long enough. Do hurry up!’’ 

‘*He isn’t un old bird!’’ retorted Tiny in- 
dignantly. ‘Ile’s the dearest little gold hen, 
and U’d rather have him than anything 
else in the world! If I could see Mr Park 
I’d ask him if he wouldn’t sell him to me, 
cause he knows where to buy another, and I 
don’t.’’ 

“Oh! we haven’t seen the monkeys yet! 
said Aunt John. ‘‘Come, Tiny.’’ 

**T’d rather see this lovely gold hen than all 
the monkeys in the world!’’ persisted Tiny. 

Do what Aunt John would, she could not 
persuade her to leave the fence till the pheas- 
ant went through the little door into his 
house, out of sight. Then Tiny turned away 
and began to cry. She was still crying when 
they met a policeman. 

**Mr Policeman,’’she sobbed, 
sell-me-the-little-gold-hen?’’ 


0? 


**won’t-you- 
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‘I’m afraid not,’’ he said and went off 
laughing. 

Trip enjoyed the monkeys and everything but 
Tiny refused to be comforted. They took a 


Fifth avenue stage to go home, but even the 


rattling of that vehicle did not drown her 
sobs. 

‘‘What is the matter, little girl’’’ asked a 
lady. But Tiny did not tell her, so Aunt 


John explained. 

**Poor child!"’ said the lady. ‘‘ Il used to cry 
for the moon, myself.’’ 

‘*That was silly,’’ asid Tiny, checking 
sobs, ‘‘for the moon is high up, but the 
gold hen was on the ground.”’ 

The next day, when she found four little 
kittens in a basket of rags in the closet, she 
felt better. 

**f don’t care for the gold hen now,’’ she 
said, ‘‘for little kittens that you can have are 


her 
little 


a great deal nicer than gold hens that you 
can’t.”’ 
chiaailaianaianinc 


A Morning Drive in Africa. 





The Children’s Table. 


ANOTHER HOOT. 
While sitting on a limb the other night, 
Hooting away with all my might, 
What should be my surprise to hear 
Answering hoots from far and near. 


Even a screech owl joined the band, 
And she thinks my speech was grand; 
Grand or not, it did some good, 

If it did come from the lonesome wood. 


For answer to Mamma’s Man, I'll say, 
Yes, [ was caught in just that way 

When I was small, but was never let free. 
So Iam not the same one, you see. 


Now, Pretty Miss Magpie, who are you? 
And Miss Phelps, how do you do? 

Mary T. called me a ‘‘poor old Hoot Owl;’’ 
Oh my! You should have seen me scowl. 


I’ll admit for an owl I am real old, 

As they don’t live sixteen years, I’m told, 
But I do not think I am very poor, 

For I weigh one-hundred twenty-five or more. 


I cannot longer prolong this hoot, 
As the old gentleman is waving his boot, 
And calling, ‘*Stop your noise, or I'll throw ;’ 
For I’m a pet Hoot Owl, you know. 
{fHooT OWL. 


of fun to- 





Fell Off Five Times.—I had lots 
day with my brother Johnny ri:ling on his 
sled. I fell off five 
times but it did not 
hurt me. My broth- 
er has a rabbit trap. 
I like to go hunting 
with my two oldest 
brothers. We have 
no school now. Miss 
Laura Coffelt taught 
nine months in our 
district. My father bought a team of Mr 
Steinke, by the name of Charlie and Prince, 
and my oldest brother’s team’s names are 
Cap and Kernel, and we are breaking a colt 
for Dr Hugg, by the name of Cw#sar.—[Gro- 
ver Hay, Nine Years Old. 





Locomotive.—Gardner Urch asks for a cata- 
log describing the parts of a locomotive. He 
will find a good picture of a locomotive, with 
the parts clearly labeled, in the back of Web- 
ster’s International dictionary. 


Mistletoe is a beautiful evergreen with 
small, roundish leaves and white berries like 
small white currants. The birds eat them 
and scatter the seeds, which sprout and attach 
to the limb of an oak tree and become part of 
it. Some of our oaks have 40 or more of 





them, which in winter gives the leafless oak 
a fine evergreen aun. If I had Miss 
H’s address I could send her a sprig by mail 
[W. M. Evans, Amherst, Va. 


A Northwestern Rebel.— With such writers as 
Carl, 


Hoot Owl, Miss Lizzie Willey, Master 
William Damon and one f 

whose nom de plume I think 
is Mermaid, our Table ought 
soon to become famous. I am 
asouthern girl, although I 
live in the most northwestern ¢ 
state in the Union. Miss 
Bessie Sibel, instead of cor- fe 
responding privately with 
our Table girls, won’t you 
honor us now anu then with 
an open letter? I wish all of 
us, from 13 to 17, would stir ourselves up and 
write bright, interesting letters. Miss Lizzie 
Willey, I want to tell you how very much [ 
enjoyed your letter. I don’t think you and I 
can live very far apart, for I live on Puget 
Sound. Piease write again, won’t you? 
[Louise, the Northern Rebel. sis 





Fond of Reading.—I am very fond of read- 
ing stories that are entertaining. I have read 
a great many books, among them Ten Nichts 
in a Bar-Room, Tom Sawyer, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, The House that Jill Built, The West- 
ern Border, Little Men and Women, Gilded 
Age, Black Beauty, and a great many others. 
all of which were very interesting. I am 14 
years old.—| Myrtle Day. 


a 


Just for Fun. 


A woman in China, Me, called on an insur- 
ance agent the other day to inquire about a 


policy for her house. ‘‘Ye see, square,’’ she 
said, ‘‘we haven’t had it insured for some 
time. We’ve been kinder trustin’ in the Lord 


for better’n seven year, but to my mind, in these 
times it’s ter’ble risky.’’ 


A little girlin Aberdeen brought a basket 
of strawberries to the minister very early on 


Monday morning. ‘‘Thank you, my little 
girl,’’ he said; ‘‘they are very beautiful. But 


IT hope you didn’t gather them yesterday, 
which was the Sabbath day?’’ 

‘No, sir,’’ replied the child,‘‘I pulled them 
this morning. But they was growin’ all day 
yesterday.’’ 


The new mining exchange in New York was 
opened with prayer, the clergyman beginning 
his invocation with, ‘‘ Remember, O, Lord, 
that all the gold and silver in the mountains 
of the earth is thine.’’ ‘‘Not if I strike the 
lead first,’’ whispered a big man on the plat- 
form. 





Once while delivering a speech at a New 
York club, Bill Nye was interrupted by the 
exclamation ‘‘Louder!’’ He glanced down 
the table, fixed his eye upon the interrupter 
and then said: ‘‘I am reminded of the man 
out west who happened into a church one Sun- 
day while the minister was praying. The man 
had never attended a .religious service of any 
kind before, and was not up in the etiquette 
which prevails in church. So, failing to hear 
the minister very well, he called out: ‘Loud- 
er!’ The parson paused in his prayer, open- 
ed his eyes,and observing who it was that had 
made the remark, nodded his head at him 
and observed: ‘‘My friend,I wasn’t talking to 
you.”’ 


Dr Thomas Augustine Arne, the composer 
of England’s famous national hymn, Rule 
Britannia, was once called upon to judge be- 
tween two very bad singers. After patiently 
hearing them, he said to one of the contest- 
ants: ‘‘You are the worst singer I ever heard 
in my life.”’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ cried the other exultingly, ‘‘then 
I win.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Dr Arne. ‘‘You can’t sing at 
all.’’ 


The Kansas newspaper wound up a com- 
pliment to a young schoolma’am with a good 
word about “‘the reputation for teaching she 
bears.’’ The next day the schoolma’am met 
the editor and chased him down the street 
with a blue umbrella, and at every jump in 
the road she screamed that she had never 
taught a she bear in all her life. 





In one of the smaller towns of Kentucky 
lives a negro familiarly known as ‘‘Tim 
White.’’ On one occasion it was necessary to 
record his full name. The not unnatural sup- 
position that ‘‘Tim’’ stood for ‘*Timothy’’was 
met with flat denial. ‘‘No sah! My right 
name is ‘What-timorous-souls-we-poor mor 
tals-be White. Dey jes’ calls me ‘Tim’ fo 
sh’t, sah.’’ 








ON WATCH. 
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By Tait. 





A Famous Sheep Painter, 
ISABEL GORDON. 





One of the oldest artists in America is Ar- 
thur F. Tait, whose sheep pictures are consid- 
ered among the finest paintings of animal life 
to be found anywhere. Although Mr Tait is 
771 years old, his work is quite as fine and vig- 
orous as it was years ago, and he turns out 
almost as 
many  can- 
vases. While 
talking about 
the subjects 
he paints so 
cleverly, Mr 
Tait says, 
“i study 
sheep every- 
where. I 
spend my 
summers on 
a large sheep 
farm in Put- 
nam county, 
» 2. ££ =e 
there before 
shearing 
time, and 
many a time 

ME TAIT. I spend a 
whole day in the middle of the flock. People 
who only look at these creatures with a pass- 
ing glance can hardly imagine what a study 
an artist has to make of sheep. In passing 
them by, you fancy they are all alike. That 
is a mistake, for each one has some character- 
istic about it which makes it as different from 
another as are human faces. I’ve seen peo- 
ple smile when I spoke of expression in a 
sheep’s face. But it is not wholly on the farm 
that I study them. There I learn their hab- 
its and make studies of them in the pastures. 
I provide myself with a quantity of sketches 
of landscapes to serve as backgrounds for my 
Pictures, but places which I haunt all winter 
long and in which I find the most valuable 
material are the slaughter houses. There I 
make countless studies of sheep, then when 
Iam finishing a picture I bring home a head 
or two to the studio. I have the butcher cut 
it off so that I get it with a bit of the skin of 
its breast, and I spend days working on that 
one sheep. Have you noticed the wonderful 
variety of colorin the sheep’s wool? You 
Might think they were all black or white, 
when between these two hues there is an in- 
finite variety of shades—brown, gray, yellow 
—while sometimes the patches of color are a 
study in themselves.”’ 


Who Can Fathom Thist}—Dr Hermann V. 
Hilprecht, professor of Assyrian at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, had been endeavor- 
ing to translate the hieroglyphics on two frag- 





ments of agate, the remains of aring or or- 
nament once worn by an Assyrian king—but 
without success. One night, in a dream, a 
tall, thin priest appeared to the sleeper and 
conducted him through an ancient palace 
to a place where were the three pieces, to- 
gether with those missing. The priest then 
placed the pieces in their proper order, and 
read aloud the inscription formed by their se- 
quence. The professor awoke in great excite- 
ment, and went to his study table. His wife 
arose from the bed and followed him. He 
re-arranged those pieces in his possession as 
directed by the priest, and cleared up the 
problem just as this dream foretold. He re- 
lated the circumstances to his wife on the 
spot. In 1893, the professor went across the 
water to the place pictured in his vision, and 
found the missing pieces of the article in his 
possession, making the last link in the won- 
derful chain of events, and completely veri- 
fying the dream. This story is verified by Dr 
William R. Newbold, professor of psychology 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 


pee da 

Government Publications.—The following 
publications were issued by the United States 
government during February, and may be 
had on application to the secretary of agricul- 
ture, excepting those to which a price is at- 
tached, which may be secured at the prices 
named, of the superintendent of documents, 
Union building, Washington, D C. 

EXTENSION OF MARKETS for American Feed 
Stuffs. 

CoRNSTALK DISEASE and Rabies in Cattle, an 
investigation into the nature, cause and 
means of preventing the cornstalk disease of 
cattle, by V. A. Moore and E. A. de Schwein- 
itz. Price 10c. 

FACTS AND FIGURES regarding our forest re- 
sources briefly stated. 

REPRINTS. 

BARNYARD MANURE, by W. H. Beal. 

Foops: Nutritive Value and Cost, by W. O. 
Atwater. 

ALFALFA or Lucern,by J. G. Smith. 

SourinG OF MILK and Other Changes in Milk 
Products. 

PracH GRowinG for Market, by E. F. Smith. 

THE FEEDING OF FARM ANIMALS, by E. W. 
Allen. 

Hoe CHOLERA and Swine Plague, by Dr D. 
E. Salmon. 

Sweet PotaToss, Culture and Uses, by J. F. 
Duggan. 

AMERICAN DRIED APPLES in the German Em- 
pire. 

INVESTIGATIONS Concerning Infectious dis- 
eases among Poultry, by T. Smith and V. 
A. Moore. Price 15c. 

An ExampLE for American Farmers and 
Dairymen. 


A Frozen Well which has not thawed out 
in 43 years, may be seen at Brandon, Vt. 
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THE STUDIOUS GIRL. 


An Interesting Letter From a 
Young Ladies’ College. 


Race Between the Sexes for Education. 
Health Impaired by Incessant Study. 


The race between the sexes for edu- 
cation is to-day very close. 

Ambitious girls work incessantly 
over their studies, and are often 
eo brought to a halt, 
fy) through having 

sacrificed the phy- 
sical to the mental, 

Then begin those 
ailments that must be 
removed at once, or 
they will produce con- 
stant suffering. Head- 
ache, dizziness, faint- 
fess, slight vertigo. 
pains in the back and 
loins, irregularity, 
loss of sleep and 
appetite, nerv- 

ousness and 
blues, with lack 
of confidence; 
these are positive 
; signs that wo- 
Dw men’s arch enemy is at hand. 
The following letter was 
“3 received by Mrs. Pinkham in 
May, one month after the young lady 
had first written, giving symptoms, 
and asking advice. She was ill andin 
great distress of mind, feeling she 
would not hold out till graduation, and 
the doctor had advised her to go home. 
——— College, Mass. 

You dear Woman:— 

I should have written to you before, 
but you said wait a month. Weare 
taught that the days of miracles are 
past. Pray what is my case? I have 
taken the Vegetable Compound faith- 
fully, and obeyed you implicitly and, 
am free from all myills. I wasa very, 
very sick girl. Am keeping well up in 
my class, and hope to do you and myself 
credit at graduation. * * My gratitude 
cannot find expression in 
words. Yoursincere 
friend, Mary 

P. S. Some 
of the other Sqm 
girls are now 0° 
using the Com-°? 
pound. It ben- . 
efits them all. 

Lydia E, Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable 
Compound is the only 
safe, sure and effectual remedy in such 
cases, as it removes the cause, purifies 
and invigorates the system, and gives 
energy and vitality. 


SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


towashascleanascan bedoneonthe  %,000in 

washboard and with much more ease, This —e to 

Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which wil 

on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money re- 
nded. Agents W an Forexclusive territory, terms 

and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box28 Portland, Mich. 


Fo complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
Sus ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York and 
Shicago. 

































Habit Cured. Established in 1871. Thou- 
sands cured. Cheapest and best cure. FREE 
TRIAL, State case. DR MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


How Bacteria Make Plants Grow. 
G. D. COLEMAN. 

The note on microbe farming in your Jan 
18 issue touches upon a most important point. 
For some crops we do not need to pay fancy 
prices for nitrogen, when God has given us 
a vast ocean of nitrogen in the atmosphere. 
It is true, that the ferment or bacteria of nitri- 
fication will breed and increase best on the 
roots of the pea, bean and clovers, but where 
there are no bacteria in the soil and none are 
supplied, they cannot so breed and therefore 
will not assist these plants to get nitrogen 
from the air or from otherwise unavailable 
stores of this element in the soil. On new land 
in Chili, [ could not get any of these crops to 
thrive, but by addinga little compost in 
which horse manure was used as a ferment, 


[28| 


these crops produced wonderful results. As 
your note points out, when clover will not 
catch or thrive in soil that is otherwise all 


right, the trouble may be due to the absence 
of these bacteria, and muy be overcome by 
thinly scattering upon ita little rotten clover 
sod soil upon which good coats of horse ma- 
nure have been spread in recent years. Har- 
row this dressing in lightly, and the bacteria 
in it will quickly increase on the roots of the 
clover when it once gets a start, and a rank 
growth will be the result. The growth of 
these bacteria in the soil and the capacity of 
the soil to retain them for a long period when 
the ground is fallow or crops not favorable 
to their increase are raised, will be very much 
favored by an application of plaster. In fact, 
the action of plaster on soil is explicable in 
ho other way. The digestion of the horse is 
the most perfect manufactory of these bacte- 
ria, that of man probably comes next, then of 
poultry, and the ruminants last. Therefore 
horse manure is the best ferment, and if 
composted with leaves, bedding, sods, etc, 
will soon fill them with this bacteria, and 
when so used the microbes will become much 
more effective in their action. Night soil or 
poudrette is also of great use in composting, 
when it is not mixed with something calcu- 
lated to kill the germs. We all remember the 
Bommer method of making manure by means 
of wet compost heaps. It always seemed 
like trying to make something out of nothing, 
but was only a manufactory of the bacteria of 
nitrification, although Bommer did not 
know it. 





Summer Flowering Bulbs.—Early in May, 
the scilla and crocus will go out of bloom, 
and following them the hyacinth and tulip 
and nareissus. You will want something to 
replace the bareness they leave, and nothing 
will be more appropriate than a good assort- 
ment of summer bulbs. Tuberous begonias 
are exceedingly beautiful and may be had in 
great variety. Set them rather closely and in 
the fall take up the bulbs before the ground 
freezes, and carry them over to another sum- 
mer. They are easily cared for and may be 
increased almost indefinitely. A smaller 
quantity of the low growing varieties of tube- 
roses is also desirable; and for shrubbery 
and hardy borders and protected places along 
the hedges and fences, a good selection of 
gladioli should be included. Nothing can ex- 
eel them for adding bright dashes of color to 
greenery, and in sheltered places the wind 
will not be likely to break them down, as it 
does in the open.—|F. H. Sweet. 


Pruning Shrubs.—Spirveas, weigelas, deutzias 
and many other spring flowering shrubs now 
present a sorry sight in thousands of door- 
yards throughout the country, having been 
subjected to the merciless butchery of the 
so-called professional pruner, who has cut off 
nearly all the flowering branches and besides 
has destroyed all the graceful and natural 
beauty of the shrubs. The only time when 
spring flowering shrubs should be pruned, if 
such become necessary, is immediately after 
their flowering, then they will throw out 
vigorous young shoots covered with buds 
which will expand the following spring. 
With fall flowering shrubs the case is differ- 
eut. These make their growth during the 
are not injured by 


spring and summer and 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


If you want a sure relief for 


limbs, use an 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


Allcock’s 









pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 


the host of counterfeits and imita- 














Our Mammoth New 1896 Flower Seed Offer. 


A Magnificent 
Collection of 










House! THe 
Poems, Ladies’ Fancy 
uvenile Reading, Etiquette, 
adies’ magazine into 100,000 
lowing colossal offer: 


1 Packet Blood Red Caster Bean 
(Ricinus Sanguineus), Very large, rapid growing 
ornamental foliage plant of tropical app 
Stems and leaves deep blood red. HU it 6 feet, 
1 Packet New Fireball Dianthus, 

act novelts 4 


new dwarT Pink is a distir 1 












ty. Ta 
| double flow- 







mmer and through t 


l lum). The 
. i ehin 


ers curing the su 
1 Packet Venus Looking Glass (Specu 


wr,  sbaicati 





name of this plant signifies * an 

ing brightness of the lovely blue flow 

1 Packet Phiox Drummondii. 

Nothing can surpass them for beds, or 

and variety of color, 

1 Packet Poppy, mixed 
he 





inches high. 
ant flowers 









< f this popular 
"lag, Mepiristo, 





favorite, including t Mikad 

Flag of Truce and many other rare and beautiful sorts. 
And Three iTundred Other Va 

Love Lies Bleed Blue Love Gro u 

Marigold, Choice Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanth 

talis, Mignonette, Crimson Fiax, Marcue 

Petunia, Rose of Heaven, Youth and Old Ace, etc.. ¢ 














Remember, thirty cents pays for the Magazine for the remainder of this 
ear (April to December inclusive), and this entire magnificent Collection of 
ieti A lass Seed House and 

a No matter how many flower seeds you have 
yerchased for this season, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer 
Ve guarantee every subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will 
sefeng your money and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely 
3 io not confound it with the catchpenny : . 

We have been established over 20 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies as 


hoice Flower Seeds (310 varieties), put up_by a first-c 
warranted fresh and reliable. 


satisfie This offer is reliable. 


schemes of unscrupulous persons. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


A WHOLE FLOWER GARDEN WITHOUT COST! 


§ An Unparalleled Offer by an Old-Established and Reliable Publishing 
, Laptes’ Wor~D is a large, 24-page, ine f 
ladies and the family circle, with elegant cover printe 
W ork, Home_Decoration, 7 oy Fashions, 


Upon receipt of only 'vhirty Cents ix 
money order (the regular subscription price), we i? send TI 
Jor the Remainder of this Year (Afri/ to D 
subscriber we will aiso send, Free and post-paid,a large and > 
of Choice Flower Sceds, over 30U Varieties, as /ol/ou 


Over 300 
Varieties 


FREE 


~column illustrated Magazine for 
in colors. It is devoted % Stories, 
iene 

Jut-of-Door Recreations, etc. ‘To introduce this cheep. 
homes where it is not already taken, we now make the fok 
Silver, stamps or 
Ladies’ World 
"4, and to each 
ext Collection 
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1 Packet Comet Aster, 
large double flowers g 
Japanese Chrysant 


orb new variety, with 



























Californian Poppy, F« 
Virginian Stock, N 








Rose, Siy-Blue, and m tine 
1 Packet Blanket Flower 1 v 
flowers, two to 1 rches @ beau 
Showy, free-bloomir ints, or rf 
1 Packet Rose Queen Convoivulus lvulus tri-color 
rose. Beautiful ‘ variet r tr color, W te 
cent frinced ple, and shading tow 1 yell 
1 Packet Lobb’s Nasturtizu: Lobbia 
markabie for brillian color an roft ful a. 
| ers, lastiug from eariy summeé \ ext ev 
| trom creamy-w te to f scarlet, striped, ¢ tted, ete 
| 1 Packet Eekford Sweet Peas, Filty named 
| this famous collectict uding the most t 


ben, suding ¢t I I nt in 
{ producing every shade and color of this beautiful dower. 
orget-Me-Not 
> re 





k, Nu 
, Cypresa Vi 
The Bride,” Striped 
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to our as Write today. Don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent for $1.50. 


ress: Ss. H. M 


RE & CO., (Premium Seed Dept.), 27 Park Place, New 


York. 
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early pruning. Prominent in this class are 
the Rose of Sharon and Hydrangea paniculata. 





Timely Hints for Flowers.—Of course you 
will want a generous border of nasturtiums 
to relieve the bareness of the basement of the 
house, and itis equally a matter of course 
that you will want a few rows of sweet peas 
in a convenient corner of the garden-—planted 
at intervals of two or three weeks so as to give 
a succession. These two old-fashioned friends 
will never be found wanting when you need 
flowers for decorating the dining room table, 
or for the vases and bowls of the rest of the 
house. In making out your list of seeds do 
not omit asters and Phlox Drummondi, and 
if convenient, the season could be hastened a 
little by starting some of the seed in boxes in 
the house.—!F. H. Sweet. 


Forcing Lilacs.—The forcing of lilaes has 


become an important branch of the florist’s 
business, which is done by growing the 
bushes under glass or in cellars, but in a 
small way they can be successfully forced in 
a window garden by cutting off strong bud- 
ded branches and putting them in jars filled 
with water and placing them in a warm sun- 
ny window. In avery short time the buds 
will begin to swell and soon develop into 
beautiful fragrant flowers, much sooner than 


they bloom outdoors. 





Watering Plants.—In watering plants grow- 
ing in pots, wait until the soil crumbles 
tween your fingers and when knocking 
against the side of the pot there is a hollow 
sound much like that when knocking 
against an empty barrel. Then give a thor- 
ough soaking so that the soil does not absorb 
any more water, but under no circumstances 
leave standing water in the saucers below the 
pots, except with callas and other semi-aquat- 
ic plants when growing thriftily. 


be- 


Making Cuttings —Many house plants may 
now be propagated from cuttings, such as 
fuchsias, lantanas, coleus, ete. Although 
some of these plants will take root from any 
piece of a branch, it is better to ‘‘make’’ cut- 


BO UVVOSOOCOOOOOGUU VU SU' 
A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS 


10 Choice Annuals. 
(everybody’s favorites), all ¢ 
new, fresh seeds, sure to 
grow and bloom this season, ‘ 

Pansy, 40 colors and ¢ 
markings; Phiox,20 colors; | 
Verbena,18 colors; Pinks ‘ 
10 colors; Petunia, 10 col- 
ors; Asters, i2colors; Bal- § 
sam, 8 colors; Sweet 
Peas, I2colors; Migno- 
nette and Sweet Alyssum. 


F R {2 CENTS and the name and ad- ¢ 
dress of two of your ¢ 

friends who grow flowers, I will send, postpaid, 
the complete collection, one pkt. each of the ten 
varieties (enough for any ordinary garden.) This 
is a BONAFIDE offer, made to introduce my ¢ 
home grown flower seeds to new customers and ¢ 
which I guarantee to please you or the amount F 
paid refunded and the seeds given as 4 present. { 
j 
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Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
POOOHOLHEHHOHOHONH0OM 
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$19 and $23 Sixth St.So., MINNEAPOLIS, Mrew. 














tings; that is, to cut the shoots off immediately 
under the joint or bud and remove the lower 
leaves. The best for making cuttings 
grow is clean sand. 


soil 


Keep Your Window Plants well cut back; it 
induces new growth, and the trimmings can 


be utilized as cuttings for beds outside. Ge 
raniums, heliotropes, begonias, scarlet sage, 


coleus, and indeed nearly all succulent plants, 
root easily and may be increased to almost 


any extent desired. 


Ventilation for House Plants.— Plants, like 


people, must have plenty of fresh air for & 
healthy, strong development. At this season 
particularly plants should have all the aif 


possible, but without exposing them to strong 
drafts, even when outside airis not very cold. 


Europe’s Sugar Production 20 Years Age 
In 1874-75 Germany produced 251,708 tons raw 
sugar, Austria 106,312 and France 460,711. 
In 4-95 the production of raw sugar had in- 
creased in Germany to 1,831,600 tons, in Aus 
tria to 1,044,500 and in France to 745,100 tons. 
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The Children’s Dinner Pails. 


HOPE DARING. 





HEY NEED ESPECIAL at- 
tention during the first 
warm days of spring. The 
favorite articles of food of 
the winter lose their at- 
tractiveness, and unless ex- 
tra care is taken, the pails 
will come home nearly as 

well filled as in the morning. Especially will 

this be the case with fast-growing girls. 
Don’t, pray don’t, give them bread and but- 
ter, the slices cut in precisely the same size 
and sliape, for five days of the week the en- 
tire school year. Of course, this must be the 
staple article, but do vary it. Brown bread, 
graham or whole w heat gems, rolls, and even 
buttermilk biscuits, will prove an agreeable 
change. Remember that sandwiches are the 
least wearisome of any of the articles that go 
in the dinner pail, simply because they can 
be so easily varied. Tothin slices of roast 
beef. boiled ham or any minced meat, may be 
added the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, grated 
cheese or a thin layer of chopped and salted 
nut meats, Various fruit jams and marma- 
lades make appetizing fillings for sandwiches. 
Cut the bread thin, trim off the crust, butter 





with good butter and make them look neat. 
School girls love pickles. In place of the 
acid cuciimber and beet, give thein part of the 
time sweet pickles, peach, pear, apple or 
green tomato. Remove these from the syrup 
the night before, that they might drain, and 
place them in a shallow dish. 

As for dessert, don’t give them pie, unless 
you can bake tiny ones, one for each pail. 
Oh, the j ed, sticky masses of pie that 


have confronte »>during my school-teach- 





ing days! A plain, wholesome cake frosted 
with a chocolate, rose, cocoanut, nut or raisin 
frosting will be relished. So will cookies and 
the pretty fancy wafers that can be bought at 
any bakery. When you make a rice or tapio- 
ca pudding, bake a little one in a teacup for 
the dinner pail. Or fill the cup with the oat- 
meal, rice or hominy prepared for breakfast, 


stirring in while hot a small piece of butter, 
aspoonful of sugar and a bit of flavoring. 


Fruit is always we peancia ples, oranges, ba- 
nanas ora tightly e« red jelly dish of can- 
ned fruit, or a all quantity of jelly. 

Make the contents of the pail look, as_ well 


as taste, appetizing. And don’t forget a nap- 
kin,—one made of half a yard of plain crash 
will do. Yes, it takes time, but it pays. 


a —_—_— 


Mrs Parloa’s Rules. 


To oil a floor, use boiled linseed oil with 
one-third of turpentine. This should be ap- 
plied when the entire roomis free from dust 
Use a woolen cloth, and only a small part 
Moistened at once, always following the grain 
of the wood and rubbing as hard as possible. 
When the work is finished, the room should 
be left for ten hours or more. 

To tne cleaning of kitchen wails the same 
rules apply: As little water as possible, wash- 
ing only a small spot at a time, and always 
rubbing up and down, neverin acircle. One 
tablespoonful of household ammonia to a 
quart of wateris a good rule for this cleans- 


ing. Wooden skewers are pea to keep out- 
of-the-way places clean. 

Anything that cleans brass or nickel quick- 
ly is injurious; whiting and ammonia, rubbed 
on thoroughly, cannot be improved upon for 


bathtubs, while the combination of rottenstone 
and oil is excellent for brass. 

Iron filings.rubbed with the foot, are effect- 
ive in re noving spots from the floor. 

Clean woodwork and painted walls with 
& flannel cloth wrung out in warm soap- 
suds, then wipe absolutely dry with another 





MOTHERS 


piece of flannel. Under no circumstances use 
a scrubbing brush. 

Clean sink and bathtub pipes with halfa 
pint of washing soda, dissolved in six quarts 
of boiling water Carbolic acid in the pro- 
portion of four tablespoonfuls to a pint of wa- 
ter, is necessary for the same purpose when 
there is sickness in the family. 

A 


Corner Design for Easter. 


As illustrated, this design decorates just 
one quarter of an oblong linen centerpiece, 
20 by 25 inches in size. Besides the corner 
scallops there are four deep scallops at each 
side of the border and three at each end. 
Use white or half-bleached linen, fine and 
smooth, yet heavy enough to keep its place 
on the table. Buttonhole the edge with 
Asiatic twisted embroidery silk to match, No 
2002 if the linen is pure white, or 2003 if 
slightly unbleached (the numbers indicate 
the shade of the silk, not the size). Outline 


~> 














he ribbons with Asiatic Roman floss (same 
number as thg edge silk), and outline or 
embroider the lilies, buds and stalks with 
the same silk If too coarse for any part of 


the work, draw out one strand of the silk; it 
vill not roughen or injure it in the least 
Enlarged, this design would be exceedingly 
pretty for a Innch or tea cloth made of heav- 
ier, round thread linen, with atwo-inch hem- 
stitched hem. Such clochs are usually 36 or 
40 inches square. 











Delicious Desserts from Dried Fruits. 


The importance of dried fruits as food is not 
well enough understood. <As fruit dries & 
large portion of the water is lost and the nue 
tritive portion is left in amore condensed 
form for our use. We all know that bread is 
regarded as one of the great life-sustainers; 
few reaiize that dried apples offer nearly the 
same per cent of nutrients. In parts of Europe 
we find the dried pear as common as the date 
in the east; indeed, one writer says we may 
well cail it the ‘‘date of Germany.’’ Who sees 
it commonly used here? How few think of 
combining these fruits with their cereals, 
meats or macaroni? Yet rightly prepared, we 
might have in these combinations some of 
our most wholesome and palatable dishes. 

Apricot Jelly.—Make a quart of orange jelly. 
Place a layerina jelly mold; when hardened 
arrange a thin layer of prepared apricots, 
another layer of jelly, and so on until all is 
used. Serve cold with whipped cream. If 
desired, use apricot juice instead of orange. 

Raspberries and blueberries can likewise be 
prepared in the same way as apricots and then 
used in rolled puddings and batter puddings. 

Apricot Sauce.—One-half pound apricots, 4 Ib 
sugar, wash apricots, soak 24 hours. Stew 
gently one to two hours. When nearly done 
add sugar to taste, or the entire 3 Ib. 

Prunes.—Wash, soak over night or 24 hours, 
place in granite or porcelain pan with water 
in which they were soaked, and stew gently 
until plump and tender. When nearly done 
add lemon juice and sugar to taste. 

Prune Jelly.~Make like apricot jelly, using 
lemon jelly, halving and stoning prunes. 
Serve with soft custard or whipped cream. 

Prune Pudding.—One-fourth pound prunes, 
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5 egg whites, 5 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar 
2 teaspoons cream of tartar. Beat whites 
stiff, add sugar and cream of tartar, arrange 
half in a buttered pudding dish, arrange half 
of prunes, stewed, stoned and quartered upon 
this, then half of remaining whites; rest of 
prunes, the rest of whites. Bake 22 minutes 
in a very moderate oven. Serve with a cus- 
tard sauce made from the 5 egg yolks anda 
pint of milk, with sugar to taste. 

Prune Whip.—Made like the pudding only 
the prunes are strained and then whipped into 
the stiff whites. ‘The whole is piled lightly 
upon a platter, placed over a dish of hot 
water and browned in the oven. Served with 
custard sauce. 

Prune Souffle.—One-half pound prunes, 3 
tablespoons powdered sugar, 4 eggs, 1 scant 
teaspoon vanilla. Beat egg yolks and sugar 
to a cream, add vanilla, and mix with this 
the prunes, stewed, drained, stoned and 
quartered. Fold in the whites beaten stiff 
with a dash of salt. Bake in a moderately 
quick oven 20 minutes. Serve immediately. 

Prunes may likewise be made into pies by 
straining the fruit and then making like date 
pie. 

Figs.—Soak dried figs in cold water for sev- 
eral hours, then stew slowly until plump. 
Drain and pile upon a dish, serve with whip- 
ped cream arranged in a circle around them. 

Rolled Pudding.—One pint flour, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, 4 tablespoons butter,2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 4 teaspoon salt, about 4 cup 
milk. Sift dry materials, rub in half the but- 
ter, then add milk until you have a smooth 
dough. Roll about % of an inch thick, spread 
with the remaining butter softened; then with 
a layer of any desired fruit, free from juice. 

toll up like a jeily roll and cut into pieces 

about 1); inches long. Place pieces of roll on 
end in a buttered pan and bake 20 to 30 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. Serve hot witha 
sauce inade from fruit jnice. 

Dried Apple.—Wash, soak, stew, season. with 
lemon and spice, sweeten to pease Make into 
pie, or arrange in alternate layers with stale 
buttered bread crumbs in an earthen dish; 
brown in the oven and serve with lemon 
sane or any preferred. pudding sauce. Use 
4 cup ce rumbs to each ¢ up of apples. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, wx 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of imitations. 
D> > > > @O6Boeea od ® @s 
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$60 Kenwood Machine for - $23. 
$50 Arilocton Machine fer - $19. Se 
Standard Mingers + $8.00, $11.06 
3 $15.00, avd 27 other styles. All at 
tachments FREE. We pay freiekt ship any 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
) without aes one cent in advance. Buy 
from factory. Save agents large profits. 
ae eaese a — Poy py ome 
nee 

(im ait CAS ByyeRS: UNION, 

158-164 West Van Buren St.. 4 Chicago, il 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


A Beautiful Easter Token, 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 





This triple card or booklet is made of three 
oblong, gilt-edged, water color cards, tied 
together with a white satin ribbon, which is 
passed through two perforations at one end 
of each. On the upper card are painted 
stalks of tall ascension lilies, as shown; oil 
or water colors may be used for the lilies, 
while the lettering, ‘‘Christ is risen,’’ may 
be done with liquid gold. If one is not an 
adept at painting, the lilies might also be 
simply sketched in outline with the gold. 
On the second card is written or printed an 
Easter poem, hymn or carol, and on the 
third the name of the giver with the date, 
and any original or quoted sentiment or verse 
appropriate to the occasion. If preferred the 
cards may be cut in any fancy shape, from a 
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AN EASTER CARD OR BOOKLET. 


sheet of water color paper. The edges may 
be plain or notched, and lightly dabbled with 
gold. Or a purchased Easter card might 
serve for the cover, over those cut from the 
paper. Following are a few selections suita- 
ble for such tokens: 


**Christ has risen! See the lilies 
Open to the sun’s embrace, 
Freighting all the air with perfume, 
Filling all the world with grace, 
O the tall ascension lily, 
With its chalices of snow, 
Whispers of the resurrection 
And the season’s ebb and flow.” 


**Since Christ hath risen, 
So, too, shall we 

Rise from death’s darkness 
With Him to be.”’ 


‘The joys we lose are but forecast, 
And we shall find them all once more; 
We look behind us for the past 
But lo! ’tis all before.”’ 


‘*The Lord is risen! We die no more! 
He opens wide the heavenly door; 

He meets us, while to him we climb, 
At Easter time.’’ 


‘*Q the Easter joy-bells’ clangor 
Wakes the lilies into bloom— 

Bringing with them sun and springtime, 
Risen from the winter’s tomb,’’ 


“Lift ye your voices 
In triumph on high, 
Jesus hath risen— 
And man shall not die.”’ 





A Smart Woman.—‘‘ My opinion of a smart 
woman,’’ said Bill Nye, ‘‘is a female who at 
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IVORY SOAP 
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99 44700 PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not 
because the soap itself is any better, but by reason of the ex- 


pensive wrappings, boxes and perfume. 


toilet soaps is much greater. 
Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


Then the profit on 








housecleaning time can spread newspapers on 
the pantry shelves yet not stop to read every 
story and poem in them.’’ 





Garments for All Ages. 





Jackets for children are cut very short this 
spring and this modelis suitable for either 
school or best were. 

The loose-fitting 
fronts lap in double- 
breasted style, the 
back and sides fitting 
smoothly to the 
waist. It is simply 
finished with ma- 
chine stitched edges 
and may be _ lined 
with bright silk taf- 
feta. Cheviot in 
black, blue or red; 
tweed, serge and 
covert cloth, all make 
up well in this pat- 
tern, and the front 

No 20,540. Girl's reefer. may be finished with 

Sizes, 4 to & years. one or two rows of 
buttons. Stylish jackets for the little folks 
are of light tan cloth with large white pearl 
buttons. 

This eight-gored, ripple skirts is one of the 
most popular patterns of the season and will 
prove of great 
service to be 
worn with fancy 
waists ani shirt 
waists the com- 
ing summer. It 
fits smoothly 
over the hips and 
has full folds and 
godets in the 
back. The lining 
must be cut as 
accurately as the 
outside and the 

tiffening, if 
used, is basted to No 20,512. Ripple skirt. 
the lining. Many y.i6t masure’ 
of the plain 
skirts are finished around the bottom with a 
heavy cord, and the only change in the new 
skirts is an effort to bring the fullness more to 
the front. 

For a simple spring dress to be worn with 
or without a guilnpe, this is an excellent pat- 
tern. The waist is 
gathered back and 
front, with the full- 
ness confined by rows 
of shirring at the 
waist line. <A bertha 
of velvet makes 
@ pretty waist trim- 
ming, while a narrow 
belt starting from 
each side of the shir- 
ring detines the 
waist. The _ sleeves 
have full puffs and 
are made up over 
fitted linings. This 
design can be made 
of gingham, lawn or 
percale, fashioned 

No 20,534. Girl’s frock. with short sleeves 

Sizes 4 to 8 years. and low neck and 
worn with a guimpe. Butif made up witha 




















Beauty: Wall 


need cost no more than ugliness. The 
most beautiful 


WALL PAPERS 


at half what you’d expect they’d cost. 
Samples and book on home decoration FREE, De- 
scribe rooms and state price you want to pay. Paper 
hanger's outfit complete, $1.00. 

CHAS, M, N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


REE,—in place of Health Department. Biochemie 
Pie greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 


Selling Mary Jane Dichw ashen, 
Suitsall. Only $3 Big 

Profit. Write us. PU RINTON ¢ 
CoO., Des Moines, lowa. 











lining, serge, silk, mohair or cashmere are ap- 
propriate materials to use. 

Figured or plain cashmere can be used to 
make this pretty morn- 
ing sacque, the decora- ( 
tions being satin rib- \ 
bons and feather stiteh- 
ing. The sides fit 
smoothly, adding much 
to the graceful appear- 
ance of the jacket and 
pointed bretelles lie 
smoothly over’ the 
shoulders. A _ stock 
collar of satin ribbon 
covers the closé-fitting 
collar that finishes the 
neck. In ordering these 
patterns, be careful to 
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No 20,549. Dressing 
jacket. 
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give the correct bust” sizes 32, 34,36, 58 and 40 
measure and number of inches bust measure. 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 


all orders to Pattern Department at this of- 
fice, and enclose 10¢ for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cutand fit the garments, 
and the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 

Only such patterns and sizes as are men- 
tioned in this column can be supplied to our 
readers. Do not call for others. 


—_————=EE 

“One Sweetly Solemn Thought.”— Especial in- 
terest attaches to the photograph of a little 
girl sitting in the sunshine given in last 
week’s issue, and labeled ‘‘a sweetly solemn 
thought.’’ Mrs Grove, the author of the ac- 
companying article on domestic photography, 
writes that the child was taken suddenly ill 
and died three weeks after the picture was 
taken. 


Floor Stain.—An inexpensive and durable 
stain for floors is a mixture of } oz of perman- 
ganate of potash and a quart of water. Ap- 
ply with a brush immediately and do not let 
any of the liquid touch the hands or clothing. 
When first applied to the floor the color is 
too bright, but it turns soon to a rich dark 
brown. Fora very dark shade two applica- 
tions may be necessary. This liquid readily 
penetrates wood and makes a permanent stain. 
When dry apply boiled linseed oil.—[{S. E. W. 


Watch Out for moths. What they fear most 
is not camphor but light, air and a whisk 
broom. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


A Costume for Outdoor Work. 
LOLA CLARK. 


This design will be found simple, inexpen- 
sive and comfortable for out-door wear, and 
if made of blue and 
white calico or duck, 
and finished with ma- 
chine stitching or nar- 
row braid on the collar, 
belt, and around the bot- 
tom, will be neat and 
modest. The divided 
skirt is not cumbersome 
to the wearer, and pro- 
tects the underclothing 
from dust. The costume 
consists of a gored skirt 
and combination Syrian 
divided skirt and blouse. 
The divided skirt is 
joined to the blouse at 
the waistline, and extends a little below the 
knees. At the bottom they are drawn up 
closely by casings in which tapes or elastics 
are run, and fall over after the fashion of 
Turkish trousers. The blouse is gathered at 
the front and back, and joined to a square 
yoke. The closing is m: ide at the front toa 
convenient depth, with buttons and button- 











FRONT AND REAR VIEWS. 


holes, and a sailor collar finishes the neck. 
The sleeves, which have only inside seams, 
are gathered at the top and form frills at the 
bottom, below casings in which elaStics are 
drawn. The skirt, which measures 34 yards 
around the bottom, is made with three front 
gores and a full back. It is gathered across 
the back and sewed to a belt having pointed 
ends, closed at the center of the back. It ex- 
tends to the shoe tops, and may be finished at 
the bottom in any way preferred. The cos- 
tume, for a person of medium size, requires 
about 10 yards of calico. 

This costume was entered in our contest, and 
will be followed in successive weeks by 
others, after which our readers will vote by 
postal card for the best. The cuntest closes 
on April1, on which date the last entries 
must reach this office. 





Talking Things Over. 


To Enjoy Housecleaning.—I was interested in 
the article How to enjoy housecleanin It 
expressed my own ideas of the dreaded or- 
deal. I have looked upon families during the 
so-called season of housecleaning, whose con- 
dition might call forth feelings of profound 
sympathy. Cold, insufficient and irregular 
meals, unhappy faces, impatient and unkind 
words, have many times been solely conse- 
quent upon the chaotic condition of a home 
while undergoing the process of cleaning. 
Minds and bodies are in no condition for re- 
cuperation from refreshing sleep, and when 
finally the home is again in its usual order, 
the tired ones who have mistakenly endeavored 
to be so faithful often find themselves unfitted 
for the performance of} the ordinary round of 
duties awaiting them. The delightful spring 
days, which of themselves are an inspiration 
have no cheering influence upon them, an 
thus the beautiful summer passes, while they 
are buoyed only with the hope that the cooler 

ays of autumn will invigorate and bring 
back their exhausted strength. This is no 
overdrawn picture, as many can testify. It 
is stereotyped in various instances upon my 
Own memory. Let it be the aim of our house- 
wives to avoid producing its duplicate. It is 
true that in the process of painting, white- 
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> 
washing and repairing, more or less confusion 
must be involved. But the quiet, managing 
hand will plan to complete one room at a 
time, and by practicing the art of keeping 
things in their places during the entire year, 
much of perplexity and hard labor may be 
spared.—[C. F. U 


“Eat Cow, Think Cow.” Won’t those of 
you who have seen anything on the subject 
tell me what you think of the direct effect of 
foods on the moral nature? I don’t refer to 
the absorbing of sheepishness from mutton but 
to an effect from ‘‘made dishes’’ and spices, 
which I have seen obscurely hinted at and to 
which Miss Harrison refers as if it had some- 
where received serious attention.—| Susan 
Nipper. 


In South Africa.—Miss Boner, C. P. G., Ala- 
bama farm, South Africa, wishes to thank all 
her kind friends in America for sending her 
postcards, but there were so many more 
than she expected that it is impossible for 
her to answer them all just now, and so she 
hopes no one will be offended at not receiy- 
ing an answer soon, but will live in hopes 
that they will some day receive a Cape post- 

card.—[C. P. G. 





Firstly, and Secondly.—Don’t you, Mr Rich- 
ardson, overlook the foree of the word ‘‘sym- 
metrical’’ in the definition of culture? Your 
illustration is weak in two points. First 
and most important, the chief use of music 
is not one’s own enjoyment, but the pleasure 
one may give to others by its means. To 
quote Mr William Tomlins: ‘‘If music ends 
only in fitting us to enjoy it ourselves, it be- 
comes selfishly enervating and this reacts on 
the musical tone.’’ Second, ‘‘the mind grows 
by its own activity,’’ and its powers must 
follow the law; therefore your ‘‘if’’ is anim- 
possible one; you could not possibly get the 
same amount (not to mention quality) of en- 
joyment from any music while your taste is 
undeveloped, as after three years of training. 
I, alas, am so unfortunate as to have no taste 
for music, but I deplore it as a defect. There 
is no reason why the practice of the golden 
rule should not go on at the same time as 
other lines of culture.—[{Susan Nipper. 

Another Bachelor.—Bachelor of Cordaville, 
L think you have the true idea about wearing 
mourning. I would give more for a few kind 
words and deeds while in this life than for 
yards and yards of mourning after Iam dead 
and in my grave. I think the name of the 
stove polish or paint the lady inquired for 
several weeks ago is black asphaltum and 
can be purchased at paint stores.—| Bachelor 
Harry. 





The Maid in Society.—I have had some ex- 
cellent, cultivated young ladies employed in 
my family, but if I took them to church, to 
our festivals or into society, they have been 
made to feel that many people felt cold to- 
ward them, because they were servants. I 
have felt sometimes like retiring from society 
myself when this feeling has been made man- 
ifest. I think the time is not far distant when 
the ladies of our land will look back upon 
the present state of affairs in our kitchens 
and feel its remembrance even, like slavery, 
to be almost a national disgrace. If girls of 
culture could find a place in society such as 
they surely often merit, how many would glad- 
ly come to our homes and relieve us of many 
anxieties.—[Reba Dean. 





Those Souvenir Spoons, advertised in this 


paper March 7 and again in the present issue, 
are giving universal satisfaction. As we stat- 
ed three weeks ago, the offer made to our 
subscribers in this advertisement seemed so 
extraordinary that at first we thought there 
might be some ‘‘catch’’ about it. Knowin 
the concern to be wholly reliable, we dic 
not believe this possible, but to make sure 
had a friend order a set of the spoons. The 
editor and his wife were so delighted with 
the spoons that we used them for a wedding 
present. We took them to an expert jeweler 
to engrave the bride’s monogram on the han- 
dle, and without telling him where they came 
from or their price, asked his opinion of their 
quality. He pronounced them alk right in 
every respect but thought he had something 
‘*just as good at a less price,’’ and showed us 
spoons that were.no heavier plated and not 
so attractive which he offered at the ‘‘ bargain 
price of $4.50.’ When we told him we had 
actually bought these spoons at retail direct 
from the manufacturer for only 99c, the 
jeweler was astounded, and said it was the 
greatest offer ever made in the silver ware 
trade. The explanation is not far to seek, 
besides the decline in silver. During the 
World’s Fair these spoons were manufactured 
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and sold at exorbitant prices, and the result 
was the manufacturers were unable to dis- 
pose of their stock, hence were loaded with 
an enormous stock oO: spoons,which they were 
obliged to dispose of to the best possible ad- 
vantage, in the least possible time. News- 
paper space was resolved upon as the best 
method by which to advertise the goods, and 
the result has been the use of family papers for 
more than two year: past, in which time hun- 
dreds of thousands of sets of the spoons have 
been sold.—| The Editor. 


Dainty Little Things.—Did those unhappy 
beings who are laboring to secure divorces, 
ever in their courtship stop to think of the 
great responsibility of married life which 
they were contemplating of thrusting upon 
themselves? Did they stop to think that the 
happiness and welfare of themselves depend- 
ed to a great extent upon their knowlec ge of 
domestic and social affairs? 

“To knit and spin was once a girl’s employment, 
But now to dress and have a beau is all a girl’s 

enjoyment.’”’ 

Iam speaking of those dainty little things 
that sit in an easy chair or lie on the sofa 
all day with their arms crossed, or reading 
some weak novel, while their dea: old mother 
is working her life away. This class is a 
fruitful source of divorces. I believe that 
the majority of the farmer girls are not ad- 
dicted to these pernicious and indolent habits, 
and I say God bless thei !—([ Observer. 


——— 


A Very Choice Quilt. 


EVELYN M. PARSONS. 




















Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shade is right? See the 
‘“‘Index to Chimneys’’—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


BABY CARRIAGES ‘c:5"s° 


oo to anyone at Wholesale Prices wi 

ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. _™ i 
factory. Save deal-/$18-50 Carriage for $9.26. 
ers’ profits, ire eas “ $5.95. 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention ;different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum 
the world. Helps where medical 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 
Write for ampble 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 

{104 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
11122 Broadway, N. Y. 





Offices: 
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German Artist, Tyrone, 
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CLEANING HOUSE. 


“The Last Straw.” 
MINNIE L, UPTON. 




















Once | was in the “‘best front room”’— 
Ah, but didn’t I shine! 

Never the legs of another chair 
Had such a polish as mine. 

I was the pride of Grandma’s heart— 
Grandma in straight-laced stays— 

But she was the beautiful ‘‘madam,” th 
In those good old, stately days. 

And when darling Dorothea grew up, 
I was good enough to hold 

The dainty figure of a girl 
Who was worth her weight in gold; 

While the fine young squire sat very near 

- And tried to look in her eyes 

Under their drooping lashes—to me 
The wedding was no surprise. 

But when Master Ben brought home a wife, 
Ah, what a change was there! 

Then the “madam’’ had a room by herself 
And I was ‘*‘Grandma’s chair.’’ 

A little while she sat alone 

Weary with memory’s pain. 

And then they took her away from me, 
And she never came back again. 

Then I was sent to the garret dim, 
And there I was quite content, 

For all my old-time friends I found 
In that dusty tenement. 

And in the silence I dreamed old dreams, 
Till one day up there came 

A lot of people I never saw, 
Strange of manners and name, 

And they chatted something about ‘‘a prize,”’ 
And ‘‘a dear old sweet antique.”’ 

I vow, I’d almost have given a leg 
Just to be able to speak! 

And they called a lackey in blue and gold 
To take me down the stairs, 

And they set me up in the ‘‘drawing room,”’ 
With a lot of parvenu chairs. 

And they’ve smothered me with ‘‘pillows’’ fat, 
And ‘‘draped’’ me with vulgar ‘‘throws,”’ 

And stifled me with ‘‘crazy-work,”’ 
Till I feel in a sort of doze. 

Prithee, who do you think they are? 
Descendents they, forsooth, 

Of the snub-nosed maid who polished my legs 
In the palmy days ot my youth! 


Just How to Do It. 
ELIZABETH. 


Much preliminary work may be done a 
week or two in advance, as cleaning closets, 
washing china and glass, polishing the silver, 
washing the bedding and mattress covers, 
dusting and airing the books, and cleaning 
and putting away the winter clothing. These 
odd jobs may be done while the weather is 
still coid. Another excellent help is to do 





extra baking the week before you begin,— 
cakes, cookies, rusks and other things that 


will keep weiland help out wonderfully on the 
bill of fare. 

It is best to begin at the top of the house 
and work down. The attic or store-room 
should be first attended to, and this usually 
takes up an entire day in carrying down the 
various articles to be aired upon the line, 
looking over trunks and boxes, cleaning out 
the refuse and picking up the rags for the 
ragiman. The windows should be opened as 
much as possible, to freshen the air usually 
so close in storerooms. The articles on the 
line should be taken in before any dampness 


gathers, or they may become musty after be- 
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a 
ing packed away. Good housekeepers are 
apt to forget this simple precaution. 

Next to clean are the chambers, bath-room 
and halls. The carpets for these rooms may 
be cleaned at the same time without really 
disturbing the peace of the family, then the 
rooms may be cleaned and put in perfect 
readiness to relay them. The living rooms 
should not be dispatched so easily. Only one 
should be cleaned at a time, for one must be 
a little prepared for visitors, even during 
spring cleaning, and to have several of these 
rooms without carpets at the same time would 
scarcely be called good planning. The day 
the dining room is to be ‘‘torn up,’’ request the 
men folks to get their dinnersin town and 
plan an easy lunch for the house-cleaners; 
sandwiches, fruit and a hot drink are quite 
sufficient. 

The kitchen is really the hardest room to 
clean, for there is more paint, more closets, and 
the hot water tank and numberless pipes to 
care for. Butif the pantry and closets are 
previously cleaned, the kitchen cleaning is 
really not so hard after all. The back hall 
and cellar come last, but are quite as impor- 
tant as the rest of the house. Great care 
should be taken with the cellar, especially if 
itis notadry one. All decayed vegetables 
and refuse should be removed, the walls 
and ceilings brushed down, and the floor 
swept. Disinfect, by burning a little sulphur; 
after which wash the windows and whitewash 
the walls. If every cellar were properly puri- 
fied in the spring, there would be fewer cases 
of typhoid fever and diphtheria. The trouble 
and expense are small. 

Blankets should be washed in 
which a little ammonia has been stirred. 
in clear hot water, shake well and hang in 
the sun, after which they will be soft and 
white. Lace curtains should be put to soak 
over night in a warm suds of a good cleansing 
preparation. In the morning add more hot 
water and squeeze and clap between the 
hands until the dirt is removed. Boil fora 
few minutes and rinse in two waters, the last 


hot suds in 
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@ blue one in which a little boiled starch has 
been stirred. If you have no drying frame 
hang them in a place sheltered from the wind 
and dry quickly. These curtains should 
never be rubbed upon a board. 

For washing windows use a little ammonia 
in clear, hot water. Do not forget to clean 
out the fire ashes and soot that collect inside 
the range, or to wash out the oven and the 
oven-grates ; also take down the stove pipe and 
knock out the soot. 

Be sure that the step-ladder, hammer, screw- 
driver and nail-puller are not misplaced when 
you begin your spring housecleaning. You 
will need a bottle of glue, for mending 
broken articles, a box of gold paint for re- 
touching picture frames, a little shellac for 
the thresholds, and some varnish for bright- 
ening up various pieces of furniture. A few 
screw-eyes, brass-headed tacks, common 
screws, carpet tacks and fine tacks will also 
come in conveniently. <A great deal of con- 
fusion may be saved by having these neces- 
sities at hand, for one feels unfit to go to the 
store in a cleaning-garb, and unwilling to 
lose the time taken for the errand. 





While Ma Is Cleaning House. 











Great Value for Little Moncy. 


Weekly News of the World for a Trifle. 





Tae NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


A twenty-page journal, is the leading Republican family paper of the United States. 


It is a 


National Family Paper, and gives all the news, political and otherwise, regardless of party affilia- 


tions. 


Also general news in attractive form, foreign correspondence covering the news of the 


world, an agricultural department second to none in the country, market reports which are 


recognized authority, 


hold interest. 
approaching Presidential Election. Public 
ment of the men whose votes turned the 


fascinating short stories, 
humorous papers, foreign and domestic, with 
elaborate descriptions of woman's attire with 


complete in each number, the cream of the 
their best comic pictures, fashion plates and 


a varied and attractive department of house 
The Tribune will be especially interesting during the coming year, in view of the 

interest will steadily increase, and the disappoint- 
scale at the last election, with the results under the 


administration they elected, will make the campaign the most intensely exciting in the history of 


the country. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER._u.# 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
THIS MAGAZINE, 


One ONLY 


og $1.25. 





BOTH 


f 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You therefore receive both papers 


for but little more than the price of one. 


All subscribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896 


on payment of but 10 cents additional for postage and packing, making $1.55 in all. 


Address orders to either of our oftices below, but to avoid deiay send to the one nearest you. 


CHICAGO, 


Pontiac Building. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


Write your name and address on a postal card, 


send it to Geo. W. Best, Room 


2, Tribune Building, New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be mailed to you. 








